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JUL 2 c Ibdb June 8, 1915. 

To the Board of Trustees of Vassar College: 

I have the honor to submit the annual report of the 
President for the academic year, 1914-15. In John 
Masefield's poem "The Story of a Round House", the 
process by which the land-lubber learns the ropes and 
the other details of the seaman's life is made absorbingly 
fascinating. It is beyond the power of anyone but a 
great poet, however, to make the educative process by 
which one learns the ropes of any new occupation an in- 
teresting story to anyone except the learner. Your 
President, at least, will not attempt it. 

He has devoted the greater part of his half-year of ser- 
vice to a survey of the general work of the college and 
the preliminary study of its detailed organization. The 
work has been interesting to him, absorbingly so, in fact; 
but the relation of the process would be a tedious one, 
and he forbears. 

Suffice it to say that it brings out more clearly than 
ever before the remarkable work of President Taylor and 
his predecessors, which has created the Vassar of today — 
the unexampled loyalty of its Alumnae, the complete 
devotion of its Trustees, the extensive good will which 
the name of the college enjoys throughout the country, 
the efficiency of its instruction, and the high quality of 
the life which it offers to successive generations of 
young women. 

The opportunity of his position is recognized as rare, 
beyond that of almost any in the country, and your 
President takes this opportunity of pledging his most 
earnest efforts to realize all the promise that lies before 
him. 
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The term of office of the newly elected President be- 
ginning February 1st, 1915, is coterminous with the 
3econd semester of the college year. It is, therefore, 
fitting as a part of this report, that there should be pre- 
sented for your inspection a speech delivered by Profes- 
sor Mills, Chairman of the Faculty during the interim, 
of the work accomplished by the Vassar Faculty during 
this time. Professor Mills has gladly lent his counsel 
to his successor in the Chairmanship of the Faculty, and 
his advice has been of the greatest service. 

In this connection, the cordial reception by Faculty 
and students to the new incumbent of the President's 
office has completed the pleasure which has been felt in 
the honor of his appointment. It is difficult to see how 
a more efficient and friendly spirit could have arisen to 
greet the newcomer. 

Presented with this report* are individual reports from 
the Dean, the Physician, the Head Warden, the Libra- 
rian, certain student associations, and the Heads of 
various departments of instruction, together with a 
bibliography of principal writings by the Faculty which 
have appeared during the past year. 

Registration. The total number registered in Sep- 
tember, 1914, was 1120, not including two graduate 
students and 11 non-resident fellows. Registrations for 
1915, according to a report handed in April 23d, were 
536 students. These numbers, however, have since 
been considerably reduced by the usual method of elim- 
ination. The highest number registered for the coming 
year was 759. 

Interesting to the inexperienced officer of the college 

*Only the Dean's Report is here printed. 
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is the application of very promising students some time 
after the registration is closed, and the resultant sug- 
gestion which is made by the Executive Committee to 
your Board for action today — that places in the nomi- 
nation of the President shall be hereafter reserved for 
students of exceptional promise. 

There have been 49 withdrawals during the year, of 
which 83 were in the Freshman class. The enforcement 
of stricter rules governing the failure to pass courses in 
the first semester of Freshman year is responsible for the 
considerable number of these withdrawals, and the im- 
provement in the rest of the class was noticeable after 
this strict discipline. Of the students who withdrew, 
several plan to return. 

Most interesting of all to the teacher is the statement 
that up to present examinations 689 students of the col- 
lege have never had a deficiency. This record appears 
most creditable. 

Two committees of the Faculty, the Committee on 
Certificate Privilege, and the Committee on Change in 
Plan of Admission for Freshmen, have given much work 
and thought to the present conditions of registration, 
and the control of the certificate problem, but no definite 
action has as yet been taken by the Faculty. Such 
action, if taken, will require the approval of this Board, 
in case its changes are far-reaching. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to foreshadow the final decision in the matter, but 
it is not improbable that the changes will be chiefly di- 
rected toward the securing, through maintenance of 
open registration, of the very highest type of college 
material which can be obtained. 
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Wardens. Entering upon her duties at the same 
time as the President, Miss Jean Palmer, the Head 
Warden, has won the respect and loyalty of the student 
body. The changes made in their rules which have tend- 
ed toward a simplification of their regulations have been 
well received, and the spirit of cooperation which has 
grown up will mean much in future. The President con- 
gratulates the college upon its choice of Head Warden, 
and regards the outgrowth of this office as among the 
most promising elements in the life of Vassar. 

In an endeavor to correlate the various opportunities 
open to the Warden's Department, the President recom- 
mended, and the Executive Committee voted the estab- 
lishment of the Wardens as an Occupation Bureau of 
students, alumnae, and ex-students, the establishing of 
alumnae records by the Wardens, and the special re- 
sponsibility of Wardens for visiting alumnae. The War- 
dens have already begun active work in this connection, 
and highly interesting results will be obtained in the 
future. The great expansion of bureaus of occupation 
by college women in the large cities makes maintenance 
of such an office imperative at Vassar, and it is felt that 
official college control of such work will be exceedingly 
profitable. 

The resignation of Miss Clara Reed, Associate Warden 
in charge of Josselyn Hall, has been very regretfully ac- 
cepted. Miss Reed fulfilled her duties with great ac- 
ceptability. 

Your Board must expect in future that the budget at- 
tached to the Warden's office must be increasingly heavy, 
since the routine work attached to the office should more 
and more be done by clerical help and the Wardens them- 
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selves left free to become experts in the field of women's 
work. At the same time, no money spent by the college 
will be more profitable than the development of this 
office. 

Physician's Department. The health of the college 
has been excellent. There have been no deaths, and 
only six students have left college on account of their 
health, a number which, according to the physician, is 
smaller than usual. 

The college regrets to lose the services of Dr. Rondi- 
nella in this Department, who resigns to assume charge 
of the health of the Connecticut College for Women 
which opens at New London, Conn. 

Faculty Organizations. The President's functions 
as Chairman of the Faculty have been most interesting. 
The Faculty appears to have arrived at that time which 
comes to all administrative bodies now and then, of de- 
siring a thorough review of its functions and purposes 
and a re-distribution of its several departments of labor 
in sometimes new, sometimes more clearly defined re- 
lations. 

The system of committees already in force has been 
considerably extended and their labors have resulted in 
the necessity of Faculty meetings more frequent than 
is usually necessary. The reports of these committees, 
however, especially those on Intercollegiate Relations, 
on Curriculum, on Admission of Freshmen, and on Cer- 
tificate Privilege, are chiefly constructive and will facili- 
tate administrative action in the future. At the same 
time, the routine labor will be increased, and it is possible 
that future budgets must provide for more departmental 
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secretaries and further increase of staff in the Dean's 
office. 

An interesting feature of the year has been the ap- 
pointment of a Committee on Calendar, which will econo- 
mize the time of the Faculty by preparing the agenda 
for each meeting, and the appointment, also, of a Fresh- 
man Board of representatives appointed by the Heads of 
Departments having Freshman work, to consider and 
adopt plans for the greater correlation of Freshman study. 

One of the most useful tasks of a committee of the 
Faculty has been the recording and codification of Fac- 
ulty procedure. This has involved the review of votes 
of the Faculty for the past ten years and careful tabu- 
lation of methods of action. While it has disclosed some 
interesting gaps in legislation, it affords at the same time 
a helpful text-book for future guidance. 

The President presents appended a communication 
from the Faculty asking that the Trustees assent to a 
principle of conference with their body. This request of 
the Faculty was undoubtedly prompted by a desire for 
more efficient results in cooperation of the two bodies 
concerned. 

The President desires to place himself on record as in 
favor of conferences between members of the Faculty 
and members of the Board of Trustees, especially when 
such conferences are informal and arranged to consider 
specific matters. It is questionable whether any per- 
manent conference committee of the two bodies, pro- 
vided with authority over all the varied activities of 
the college, would be productive of a lasting benefit 
under our existing form. The interests of both Faculty 
and Trustees lie usually in special fields of work. 
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Treasurer's Office. The college is to be congratu- 
lated upon having secured the services of Mr. Herbert 
R. Gurney as Treasurer. He has shown an enthusiasm 
and devotion to his work, and a comprehension of the op- 
portunities which his office affords, which will go far to- 
wards making his Department indispensable from an 
educational point of view as well as financial. 

At the President's request, the Treasurer visited Smith, 
Wellesley, and Harvard Colleges, investigating their 
financial conduct, and recommended as a result the 
adoption, in the educational branch of the work, of a 
budget system for the following year. The scheme of 
the budget system is presented as an appendix to this 
report, 1 with the recommendation that it be adopted, with 
the understanding that in case it is incomplete in any 
part the Executive Committee shall have authority to 
act as may be necessary. It is, of course, understood 
by all those who have had charge of the conduct of ad- 
ministrative work, that all contingencies in the change of 
plan cannot be foreseen, and the budget for 1915-16 must 
be an entirely experimental one. 

The system as worked out by the Treasurer is modelled 
upon that of Smith College which was adopted by the 
trustees after a very careful survey of the systems of 
other colleges, and especially after an elaborate report 
by Mr. Trevor Harnett, the financial expert of the Gen- 
eral Education Board, and the auditor of the University 
of Chicago. His system, which was adopted at con- 
siderable expense by Smith College trustees, affords, 
from the educational point of view, the wisest and easiest 
manner of conduct. It allows, in the first place, an easy 

1 Not here printed. 
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method of comparison and statistical investigation during 
periods of years of the cost and efficiency of depart- 
mental instruction. In this way greater supervision 
may be maintained by the Trustees over the various 
branches of the college. At the same time it affords to 
the professors and their assistants, in the various de- 
partments, a greater opportunity for action within the 
sum appropriated, and the constant feeling of being en- 
trusted with the budget of their own department which 
gives them a sense of confidence and trustworthiness 
that goes far towards maintaining the right attitude with 
respect to the administration. 

The President is very strongly of the opinion that the 
budget system should be adopted, experimentally at 
least, for the period of some years. 

The bookkeeping involved in the system will require 
slightly more work in the Treasurer's office, but the re- 
sult in efficiency will be considerably greater. 

The Treasurer's duties will be greatly increased both 
now and in future by the placing of the college plant 
under his superintendence in a greater degree than in the 
past. During the present summer he will represent the 
college in the inspection and the erection of the Head 
Warden's House and the Metcalf House, as well as the 
other numerous improvements which have been approved 
by the Executive Committee. 

The President hopes that both alumnae and students, 
as well as resident Faculty, will cooperate with the Treas- 
urer in discussion and suggestion of any new plans which 
may be made for the greater comfort and efficiency of the 
residential part of college life. 
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Alumnae. With traditional loyalty the alumnae 
have heartily seconded the new administration in every 
possible manner of cooperation. In pursuance of Doc- 
tor Taylor's desire that his successor shall maintain more 
close association with the various alumnae bodies 
through the country, the President has visited and 
spoken to the alumnae societies or to informal gather- 
ings of alumnae in Boston, New York, Washington, 
Newburgh, Kingston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, New Haven, and Pittsburgh. 
He has to make but one report concerning all these gath- 
erings — a reception of great enthusiasm, cordial friend- 
ship, and happiest expectations for the future. From 
these visits he has been able to get new points of view 
with respect to the college which have been among the 
most valuable of his survey. 

At the annual meeting of the Provisional Council the 
President, who was invited by Mrs. Hadley to appear, 
expressed the wish that this body might become a per- 
manent advisory body, and that through it could be 
made a careful presentation of alumnae opinion on 
matters of interest to the general body of graduates 
throughout the country, which should be of great value. 
More important even than the service to the college in 
this way is educational work among the general alumnae 
body of just what Vassar College is doing in the world 
of education, and its hopes and plans for the future. The 
President regards the work of an Alumnae Council as 
distinctly valuable, since it provides an official organ of 
expression for opinions which, expressed in an irrespon- 
sible way, are more likely to do harm than good. It is 
possible always to cooperate with official bodies; it is 
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sometimes impossible to do this with irresponsible indi- 
viduals. For this reason the Piesident welcomes this 
means of connections with alumnae from his own office, 
and pledges his efforts to render what aid he can towards 
their own work. 

Endowment Fund. It was in pursuance of the 
study made by the Provisional Alumnae Council, and 
the urgent request from the Chairman of the Endow- 
ment Committee of the Alumnae, that the President 
undertook, with the cordial approval of the Executive 
Committee of your Body, the raising of one million dol- 
lars for endowment by October 1st, 1916, as part of the 
Fiftieth Anniversary. In this action again the admin- 
istration is undertaking merely the fulfillment of the in- 
junction laid upon it by the retiring President, who, in 
his letter of resignation, mentioned the educational need 
as the greatest need of the college. 

Appended to this report is the circular letter addressed 
to the alumnae of the college, which forms a prelimi- 
nary appeal for the raising of the fund. The definite 
organized labor for this fund, however, has not been be- 
gun and will not be begun until the opening of the next 
college year, although informal labors will be prosecuted 
throughout the summer. 

Owing to a misunderstanding as the result of an inter- 
view between the General Education Board and your 
President, the vote taken by the Board on May 27th 
offers two hundred thousand dollars towards the one 
million dollars, to be applied as follows: 

Endowment— $850,000 
Dormitory— $150,000 
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The only written request, however, presented by your 
President to the General Education Board was for one 
million dollars for endowment only, as is shown by carbon 
copy, appended with this report, of his letter of March 
24th, 1915. The President leaves it with your body as 
to whether you desire to modify in any way the terms of 
this campaign, and to consider the possibility of the 
raising of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars for 
buildings in general, to be included as part of the fund. It 
will be a difficult matter to raise the whole of this sum 
for educational endowment, and it may well be consid- 
ered as to whether the General Education Board might 
not be requested to modify this vote to change the word 
"dormitory" to "buildings". If one hundred thousand 
dollars could be given for a Physics Building, and fifty 
thousand dollars for a Faculty House, it would be of 
great assistance in completing the million dollar fund. 

Schools. A third recommendation made by the re- 
tiring President in his letter of resignation was that his 
successor should undertake an extensive visit to schools 
which for years have furnished the greater portion of 
Vassar clientele. In pursuance of this, the President has 
visited and spoken at seventeen preparatory schools since 
February 1st in cities where he has addressed the alum- 
nae also. In Detroit and St. Louis he was enabled, 
through the courtesy of Miss Liggett and Mrs. Moore, to 
hold conferences with high school principals in those 
cities. From these and other interviews with managers 
of schools he has obtained much that is valuable in the 
knowledge of the clientele that makes the strength of 
Vassar. It is probably owing to President Taylor's 
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speaking at these schools, and to friendships which he 
established in them as much as to any other single cause 
that the good will, as it may be called, of the Vassar trade 
has arisen to its present height. The maintenance of 
these relations in future must be one of the prime duties 
of your President's administration. Interesting ques- 
tions will arise in the future in the relations of the schools, 
especially with regard to the entrance examinations and 
terms of entrance. The President has referred partly 
to this before in his part of the report referring to the 
Faculty organization, and wishes to add here only that 
he expects to invite the Presidents of Wellesley, Mount 
Holyoke and Smith Colleges to remain at the Fiftieth 
Anniversary next year for the discussion of the possi- 
bility of uniform entrance requirements. 

Equipment. Grateful recognition should be made 
of the completion of Taylor Hall, dedication of which 
took place with appropriate exercises on Founder's Day, 
May 7th, 1915, — the presentation of the building by Mr. 
Charles M. Pratt, representing Mrs. Pratt and himself 
as donors, the delivering of an address on Art by Mr. 
Edwin Howland Blashfield of New York, the installation 
of the first loan exhibit. In connection with the opening 
of the building a reception was given on May 8th, to resi- 
dents of Poughkeepsie who have been friends of the col- 
lege in the past, and several days during the month the 
exhibition has been open to city visitors. 

Construction of the Metcalf building is progressing 
under the supervision of the Treasurer, and it is expected 
that construction of the Head Warden's house will soon 
be begun. These buildings most desirably supplement 
the work of the college. 
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The President cannot refrain from pointing out in 
this connection the overcrowding of classrooms in Rock- 
efeller Hall, resulting in the placing of numerous classes 
in the evening, many classes in the library building, and 
a number of courses in professors' houses. The over- 
crowding in the Science Departments is so noticeable 
as seriously to embarrass the work in the near future 
unless new buildings are erected. 

One of the most pressing needs of the college is the 
need of offices, and it seems to the President a wise sug- 
gestion that the inside rooms on the first floor of Main 
Building, and rooms generally in the central section 
might be advantageously employed for this purpose. 

This, however, would deprive some students of resi- 
dence on the campus, and no accommodation can be made 
here except by rule of the Faculty. As President Taylor 
recommended several years ago in his reports, I repeat 
the recommendation that a Faculty House be con- 
structed on the rock lot, and that it shall be combined 
with an Alumnae House in the central sections, to con- 
tain rooms and clubrooms for Alumnae when visiting 
the college. 

The members of the Faculty residing in such a house 
should have a minimum of sitting-room, bedroom, and 
bath, as their suite, and provision should be made for 
such members of the Faculty as desire to room together, 
and in a few cases, those who desire to keep house with 
members of their family. 

The estimated cost for fifty members of the Faculty 
is $150,000, of which $50,000 might represent the pro- 
portion covering the cafe where the Faculty will eat, and 
the Alumnae rooms. In view of the fact that the Presi- 
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dent hopes shortly to obtain the $50,000 from members 
of the Alumnae for the construction of the central wing, 
he asks the Board of Trustees to authorize the expendi- 
ture of $100,000 in the construction of the Faculty House, 
under the supervision of the Executive Committee. 

The report of the Executive Committee will embody 
recent improvements on the grounds in connections with 
fire protection, walks, and the like. 

Students. No serious cases of discipline have oc- 
curred in the present semester. On the contrary, the 
relations with students have been of the happiest kind. 

In addition to the conduct of chapel services and Sun- 
day evening meetings, the President has given addresses 
on the meaning of Phi Beta Kappa at the initiation of 
new members of $BK, on Accent, Speech, and Dialect, 
to the Freshman Class, as well as speaking to the stu- 
dents on The Honor Question at the Students' Associa- 
tion, and on The Missionary Spirit, before the Chris- 
tian Association. 

As a means of getting in touch at an early stage in col- 
lege life with students of the greatest intellectual promise 
the President has sent a personal letter of commendation 
to every student commended by teachers of sophomores 
and freshmen as "of exceptional promise". This is not 
a step in the direction of open marks, and does not refer 
to grades in any way, but to only the general character 
of the students' work. At the same time, it seems to 
have met with appreciation, and has certainly revealed 
to the President the type of student who otherwise is 
not likely to be brought to his attention, as his office is 
apt to deal usually with delinquents. 
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Lectures. The Committee of the Faculty appointed 
to consult with the President on the policy and conduct 
of lectures, presented suggestions which were adopted 
for the following year. These are: 

1st. The lecture system of the college should be complemen- 
tary to the curriculum. It should supply the absence in 
the curriculum in the directions of subjects not taught or 
not yet within the recognized field of academic scholarship. 

2d. The general principle of Friday evening lectures was ap- 

proved. Lectures upon this evening should, on principle, 
be interesting to the whole student body, and while they 
might be under departmental auspices, there should not be 
exclusive departmental claim to them. 

3d. Advanced lectures on specialized fields should be given 
in the afternoon, and attendance required through depart- 
ments by exemption from recitations. 

4th. Lectures of propagandist tendency should be permitted, 
but the number of topics carefully restricted in any one 
year, and both sides of the propaganda always presented 
within reasonable closeness of time. 

5th. Musical entertainments should be considered apart from 
the lecture system of the college and their time should not 
be allowed to interfere with the lecture system. 

6th. Permanent committee is recommended to prepare the 
general policy for the year following. To this committee 
should be added for conference a student representative, 
who should be responsible for all lecturers and public 
speakers invited by the students. 

7th. Rotation of subjects by having a two or three-year cycle 
might prove acceptable, the general emphasis of lectures 
being placed in certain years on certain divisions of study. 

In accordance with these suggestions, a series of lec- 
tures in the history of scientific progress has been ar- 
ranged as the chief feature of the program of lectures for 
1915-16. 
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Special Reports. The reports of the various de- 
partments present a variety of agenda which have been 
distributed for study, conference, and decision among 
different agencies of the college for their final action. 
These subjects are as follows: 

1. New courses proposed in the Departments of 

Chemistry Music 

Geology Physiology 

German Philosophy 

History Zoology 
Mathematics 

These will be made the subject of conference and study 
with the Faculty. 1 

1 New Courses Recommended: Chemistry. The advisability of 
change in the first year work, with greater emphasis on painstaking 
supervision of the laboratory. 

A course in Bacteriology. 

Geology. Supplementing geological teaching with its application 
to the larger questions of geography. 

Courses in Commercial Geology, in connection with History. 

German. Transforming Course M so as to make it a normative 
course in the instmction of German. 

u History. Arrangement for securing brief courses of lectures on 
history. 

A course of lectures by alumnae who have done special work in 
history. 

Mathematics. Improved course in Theory of Equations. 

Music. Arrangement for artist concerts. 

Physiology. Courses in science which shall count toward a medi- 
cal degree. The need of women in medicine is urgent and the num- 
bers are not increasing proportionately. 

Philosophy. Desirability of throwing open Logic to Sophomores. 
Proposals for changing of the curriculum: 

Ancient Philosophy, first semester. Junior year. 

Modern Philosophy, second semester, Junior year. 
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2. Requests for additional teachers from the De- 
partments of 

Chemistry Physiology 

French Philosophy 

Geology Political Science 
Music 

These will be referred to the Trustees' Committee on 
Faculty and Studies. 2 

3. The interpretation of the scope of Departments. 
Request has been received from the Department of Po- 
litical Science. The Curator of the Museum has asked 
for the establishment of a principle to be followed in 
spending this fund, on the following five questions: 

Use of illustrative material. 
The educational material, or rare material. 
The preference to be expressed. 
The apportionment among Departments. 
The accumulation of Departmental shares when not 
spent. 

These will be referred to the Trustees' Committee on 
Faculty and Studies with a recommendation of confer- 
ence between the Faculty and this Committee. 

Advanced courses under three heads: 

1. National Philosophies. 

2, So-called Normative Philosophical Sciences. 

8. Special courses, Philosophy of Nature, Contemporary 
Philosophy. 

Zoology, The offering of Biology with other Sciences is very im- 
portant. 

Provision for work in Physiological Botany. 
Experimental courses in Zoology in the list of electives. 

2 Requests for ^ Additional Teachers. Chemistry, Division of 
class into four sections, 40 to 50 students, each in charge of compe- 
tent teacher and one assistant. 
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4. Requests for additional administrative staff from 
the Departments of 

The Dean 
English' 
Psychology 1 
Library 

These requests will be considered by the Executive 
Committee. 8 

5. Requests for addition of plant from the Depart- 
ments of 

Astronomy Music 

English Physical Training 

Geology Physician 

German Philosophy 

Library Psychology 

Mathematics Zoology 

These requests will be treated in detail in the Presi- 
dent's report for next year. 4 



French. One additional instructor, owing to increase in elections. 

Geology. One assistant, trained in the subject of Geography. 

Political Science. One additional instructor, owing to large 
classes. 

8 Requests for Increase in Administrative Staff. English. The 
appointment of a stenographer-secretary to take the place of the 
teacher-secretary. 

Psychology. The appointment of a departmental secretary. 

4 Requests for addition of plant. Astronomy. The moving 
and raising of the small Students* Observatory, as the new Metcalf 
House cuts off the horizon. 

English. The provision of an office for each member of the De- 
partment, the office of the Head of the Department to be large enough 
to serve as a Department Room. 
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Minor requests have been referred at once to the Exec- 
utive Committee and many of these have already been 
granted. Certain unclassified requests in the reports 
must engage the attention of the administration during 
the next year. The report on the Vassarion, chiefly in 
the nature of a helpful criticism is forwarded to the in- 
coming board of that publication. The Library report 
for the use of the Library for Departments will be trans- 
mitted to the Faculty. The suggestion of the History 
Department, for cooperation with the Library, will be 
similarly referred to the Library. 

One report — that upon the Good Fellowship Club- 
house — presents matters which will require careful 
consideration and delineation by the Trustees of the 
exact province of this work. It must be clearly borne 
in mind by those who live at Vassar College that the use 
of the plant as an apparatus of education and of interest 



Geology. The purchase of materials for illustrations in Geogra- 
phy, and geographical books. 

German. The provision of an office, a seminar room. The pur- 
chase of filing cases and a large case for holding pictures. The pur- 
chase of a large, movable easel or frame for hanging pictures; also 
hooks hung on rods for hanging pictures on the wall. 

Library. More space needed in the reference and the circulation 
departments. 

Too many recitations held in the library. Seminary classrooms 
should be divided. 

Mathematics. The provision of a large class in geometric draw- 
ing. 

Music. The need of a proper building. 
The purchase of a Chickering Harpsichord. 

Physical Training. New hardwood floors required in the three 
large rooms in the gymnasium. 
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in college work differs from the use of a plant as a socio- 
logical model. 

May we hope for the future that with frankness on all 
sides and cooperative spirit the various problems will 
be happily brought to solution? 

Henry Noble MaeCracken, President. 

REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
FACULTY 

To the Board of Trustees of Vassar College: 

Of the courses of instruction offered to students in 
Vassar College for the year 1914-15 the following were 
actually taken: 

PHILOSOPHY 
Required Courses 

1. Introduction to Philosophy. Junior year, first semes- 

ter, three hours. 
Professor Riley, % sections; 66 and 59 students. 
Dr. Elkus, 4 sections; 35, 35, 28, and 31 students. 

2. Ethics. A study of the principles of moral conduct. 

Senior year, first semester, three hours. 
Dr. Cooley, 5 sections; 48, 49, 53, 46, and 47 students. 

Elective Courses 

A. German Philosophy with special reference to Idealism 

from Kant to Nietzsche. Open to juniors and sen- 
iors, first semester, three hours. 
Professor Riley; 11 students. 

B. Greek Philosophy with special emphasis on Plato. 

Open to juniors and seniors, second semester, three 
hours. 
Professor Riley; 10 students. 
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C. American Philosophy. The history of speculative 

movements in America from Puritanism to Prag- 
matism. Open to juniors and seniors, second semes- 
ter, three hours. 
Professor Riley; 14 students. 

D. Philosophy of Nature. Open to juniors and seniors, 

second semester, three hours. 
Dr. Elkus; 4 students. 

£. Logic, deductive and inductive. Open to juniors and 

seniors, second semester, three hours. 
Dr. Elkus; 4 students. 

J. A select seminar course. Discussions centering about 

Bergson's Creative Evolution and Boutroux's Laws 
of Contingency. Second semester, one hour. 
Professor Riley; 22 students. 

L. Education. A course in the history and principles of 

education. Open to juniors and seniors, second 
semester, three hours. 

Professor Riley; 48 students. 

Dr. Elkus, two sections; 29 and 14 students. 

M. Genetic Ethics. An inquiry into the historical origin 

and development of traditional morality and of the 
moral sentiment. Open to juniors and seniors, 
second semester, three hours. 
Dr. Cooley; 2 students. 

0. Ethical Ideals. Senior year, second semester, three 

hours. 
Dr. Cooley; 5 students. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Elective Courses 
A. Introductory Psychology, giving a general knowledge 

of the phenomena of the mind. Open to sopho- 
mores, juniors and seniors, second semester, three 
hours. 
Professor Washburn; 272 students. 
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B. Introductory Laboratory Psychology. Open to jun- 

iors and seniors, first semester, two or three hours. 
Professor Washburn; 76 students. 
Dr. Woods; 76 students. 
Miss Tread well; 76 students. 
Miss Gleason; 76 students. 

BB. Laboratory Psychology continued; elected only in con- 
nection with F. Open to juniors and seniors, second 
semester, one hour. 
Dr. Wood; 2 students. 

C. Special Problems in Laboratory Psychology. Open 

to seniors, second semester, two or three hours. 
Professor Washburn; 9 students. 

D. Genetic Psychology; a study of mental development 

in the lower animals and the child. Open to juniors 
and seniors, first semester, three hours. 

Professor Washburn; 60 students. 

Dr. Woods; 60 students. 

E. Social Psychology. Open to juniors and seniors, sec- 

ond semester, three hours. 
Professor Washburn; 128 students. 

F. Applied Psychology; a study, by assigned readings and 

class experiment, of mental tests and the applications 
of psychology to education, business and medicine. 

Second semester, one or two hours. 

Professor Washburn; 45 students. 

Dr. Woods; 45 students. 

G. Physiological Psychology; a study of the nervous basis 

of mental processes. Open to juniors and seniors, 
second semester, one hour. 
Dr.^Woods; SS students. 
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HISTORY 

Required Course 

1. General European History; a general outline of the de- 

velopment of Western Europe from the ninth cen- 
tury to the present time. Freshman or sophomore 
year, first and second semesters, three hours. 

Professor Baldwin; 28 (I); 24 (II) students. 

Associate Professor EUery; two sections; 24 and 25 
(I) ; 24 and 21 (II) students. 

Assistant Professor Textor; 27 (I); 24 (II) students. 

Assistant Professor Thallon, two sections; 26 and 25 (I) 
students. 

Miss Brown, three sections; 25, 22 and 22 (II) stu- 
dents. 

Miss Thompson, three sections; 27, 28 and 29 (I); 28, 
24 and 22 (II) students. 

Miss Barbour, three sections; 26, 27 and 25 (I) ; 24, 24 
and 23 (II) students. 

General Elective Courses 

A. AA. American History. First and second semesters, three 

hours. 
Professor Salmon; 38 (I and II) students. 

B. BB. English Political History, covering the mediaeval pe- 

riod of English History. First and second semesters, 
three hours. 
Professor Baldwin; 26 and 23 (I and II) students. 

C. CC. The French Revolution. First and second semesters, 

three hours. 
Associate Professor Ellery; 24 and 24 students. 

D. Periodical Literature; its use as historical material. 
First semester, two hours. 

Professor Salmon; 8 students. 
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E. EE. Ancient History, covering the period from the early 

Aegean civilization through the establishment of the 
Roman Empire. First and second semesters, three 
hours. 

Assistant Professor Thallon; 23 (I) students. 

Miss Brown; 10 (II) students. 

F. The Literature of American History. First semester, 

three hours. 
Assistant Professor Textor; 10 students. 

6. The Far East; the Orient in the nineteenth and twen- 

tieth centuries. First semester, three hours. 
Assistant Professor Textor; 56 students. 

G. The Near East; the history of Turkey and of the other 

peoples and states of the Balkan Peninsula, princi- 
pally during the nineteenth century. Second semes- 
ter, three hours. 
Assistant Professor Textor; 14 students. 

H. Modern Russia, dealing with the political, social and 

economic conditions in Russia, and the general re- 
lation of Russia to Western Europe and Asia. Sec- 
ond semester, three hours. 
Assistant Professor Textor; 51 students. 

Advanced Elective Courses 

J. JJ. History of the United States since 1850. First and 
second semesters, three hours. 
Miss Thompson; 22 (I); 19 (II) students. 

K.KK. Nineteenth Century History. First and second semes- 
ters, three hours. 
Professor Baldwin; 31 (I); 29 (II) students. 

L. The Renaissance, dealing with the period from 1250 to 

1500 with special reference to Italy. First semester, 
three hours. 
Associate Professor EUery; 30 students. 
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LL. The Reformation, dealing first with the efforts toward 

reform before 1500, and the development of indi- 
viduality and nationality in their relation to the 
Church; then with the Protestant Revolt and its 
results. Second semester, three hours. 
Associate Professor Ellery; 16 students. 

M. Prehistoric Europe, including a general survey of the 

monuments of the stone, bronze and iron ages, and 
serving as an introductory study of the prehistoric 
period in Europe. First semester, three hours. 
Assistant Professor Thallon; 6 students. 

O. The Development of Municipal Government. First 

semester, three hours. 
Professor Salmon; 12 students. 

Q. The Modern British Constitution. Second semester, 

three hours. 
Professor Baldwin; 10 students. 

S. The Nature and Treatment of Historical Material. 

Second semester, three hours. 
Professor Salmon; 20 students. 

ECONOMICS 
Elective Courses 

A. AA. Principles of Economics. Open to sophomores, juniors 

and seniors, first and second semesters, three hours. 
Professor Mills, three sections; 217, 22 and 23 (I) ; 208, 

(II). 
Assistant Professor Wells, three sections; 25, 26 and 23 

(I); four sections; 26, 28, 25, 26 (II). 
Miss Powell, four sections; 25, 25, 20 and 28 (I); 26, 

28, 27 and 22 (II). 

C. The Development of Industrial Society. First semes- 

ter, three hours. 
Assistant Professor Wells; 5 students. 
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D. Modern Industrial Organization. Second semester, 

three hours. 
Assistant Professor Wells; SO students. 

£. Socialism. Significance and nature of the labor prob- 

lem; history of social movements, theories and re- 
constructions; critical study of different forms of 
modern socialism; laissez-faire individualism in so 
far as related to the labor problem. First semester, 
three hours. 
Professor Mills, two sections; 49 and 52 students. 

££. Labor Problem. Second semester, three hours. 

Professor Mills; 56 students. 

F. Charities and Corrections. Senior year, second semes- 

ter, three hours. 
Professor Mills; 88 students. 

H. Economic Seminar. Second semester, three hours. 

A prerequisite for admission is the completion of at 

least three courses in Economics. 
Professor Mills; 9 students. 
Assistant Professor Wells; 9 students. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE 

Elective Courses 

A. AA. Modern Governments, dealing with practical govern- 

ment as administered today in the leading countries. 
Open to sophomores, juniors and seniors. First 
and second semesters, three hours. 
Professor Fite, two sections; 25 and 27 (I); 20 and 23 

(ID. 

B. International Law. Open to juniors and seniors, first 

semester, three hours. 
Professor Fite; 19 students. 

C. Diplomacy. Mainly a study of American diplomacy. 

Open to juniors and seniors, second semester, three 
hours. 
Professor Fite; 26 students. 
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E. Jurisprudence. The leading principles of English and 

American jurisprudence. Senior year, second semes- 
ters, three hours. 
Professor Fite; 9 students. 

F. Constitutional Law. A study of the leading decisions 

of the courts bearing upon the interpretation of the 
constitution of the United States. Open to juniors 
and seniors, second semester, three hours. 
Professor Fite; % students. 

BIBLE 

Elective Courses 

A. The History of Israel (pre-exilic). First semester, two 

hours. 
Associate Professor Dutcher; 4 students. 

B. The History of Israel (pre-exilic). From the Baby- 

lonian captivity to the death of Herod the Great. 
Second semester, three hours. 
Associate Professor Dutcher; S students. 

C. The Life of Christ. First semester, two or three hours. 
Associate Professor Dutcher, 4 sections; 19, 16, 16 and 

14 students. 

D. The Apostolic Age. The formation of the Christian 

church and the development of its life, worship, doc- 
trine and literature during the first century. Second 
semester, two or three hours. 
Associate Professor Dutcher, four sections; 9, 10, 4 and 
5 students. 

E. The History of Religions. First semester, three hours. 
Professor Hill; 19 students. 

F. Christian Evidences. A study of the grounds of theis- 

tic and Christian belief and of the objections to them. 
Open to juniors and seniors, second semester, three 

hours. 
Professor Hill, two sections; IS and 20 students. 
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G. The Origin of Christian Doctrine, first semester, 

three hours. 
Professor Hill; 5 students. 

ART 

Elective Courses 

A. Ancient Art. A general survey of the history of an- 

cient sculpture, painting and the minor arts. Open 
to sophomores, juniors and seniors, first semester, 
three hours. 
Professor Tonks; 61 students. 

B. Mediaeval and Renaissance Architecture. To famil- 

iarize the student with the styles of architecture 
peculiar to the Early Christian, Byzantine, Roman- 
esque and Gothic periods, and of the Renaissance. 
Open to sophomores, juniors and seniors, second 
semester, three hours. 
Professor Tonks; 88 students. 

C. Italian Painting. Open to juniors and seniors, first 

semester, three hours. 
Professor Tonks; 65 students. 

D. Northern Painting. A study of Flemish and Dutch 

painting from the fifteenth to the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Open to juniors and seniors, second semester, 
three hours. 

Professor Tonks; 92 students. 
F. Italian Sculpture. Open to juniors and seniors, second 

semester, three hours. 

Professor Tonks; IS students. 

MUSIC 

Elective Courses 
A. AA. Elementary Theory, covering notation, ear-training 
* and harmony. Open to sophomores, juniors and 

seniors, first and second semesters, three hours. 
Miss Fitz, two sections; 21 and 18 (I); 19 and 17 (II) 

students. 
Mr. Tweedy; 89 and 86 (I and It) students. 
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C. The Historical Development of Music. An illustrated 

lecture course. Open to sophomores, juniors and 
seniors, first semester, three hours. 
Mr. Tweedy; 21 students. 

D. Bach, Beethoven and Wagner. A critical study of the 

lives and works of these composers. Open to sopho- 
mores, juniors and seniors, three hours. 
Mr. Tweedy; 25 students. 

£. Counterpoint. First semester, three hours. 

Professor Gow; 7 students. 
Mr. Tweedy; 7 students. 

F. Elementary Composition. Second semester, three 

hours. 
Professor Gow; 8 students. 

G. From Plainsong to Beethoven. First semester, three 

hours. 
Mr. Tweedy; S students. 

H. Continuation of Course G. From Schubert to Strauss. 

Second semester, three hours. 
Mr. Tweedy; 5 students. 

J. JJ. Interpretation. First and second semesters, three hours. 
Professor Gow; 17 and 16 (I and II) students. 
Vocal Training. 12 and 15(1 and II) , second semester. 
Doctor Griggs. 
Violin. 7 and 8 (I and II). 
Mr. Dannreuther. 
Piano. 61 and 65 (I and II). 
Miss Chittenden. 

LATIN 

Required Course 

1. Livy, Book I and Selections from Books II-X, Latin 

Composition. Freshmen, first semester, three hours. 
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Selections from Ovid, Terence, Phormio, Latin Com- 
position. Freshmen, second semester, three hours. 

Associate Professor Palmer, two sections; 23 and 24 
(I); 18 and 18 (H) students. 

Associate Professor Haight, two sections; 23 and 23 
(I); 18 and 19 (II) students. 

Assistant Professor Saunders, three sections; 23, 22, 23 
(I); 18, 18 and 20 (II) students. 

Dr. Taylor, three sections; 24, 20 and 23 (I) ; 19, 19 and 
20 (II) students. 

Miss Brewster, three sections; 23, 22 and 23 (I) ; 21, 21 
and 21 (II) students. 

Associate Professor Macurdy, two sections; 20 (I); 18 
and 17 (II) students. 

Miss Cochran, two sections; 21 and 17 (I); 18 and 17 
(IT) students. 

Elective Courses 

A. Horace, Odes and Epodes. Horace as an exponent of 

the Augustan Age; his life and personality, style and 
metres. First semester, two or three hours. 

Associate Professor Palmer; 12 students. 

Associate Professor Haight; 16 students. 

Assistant Professor Saunders; 19 students. 

Miss Brewster; 17 students. 

B. Horace, Satires and Epistles. Horace, the man, the 

satirist, the philosopher, and the literary critic. 
Second semester, three hours. 
Associate Professor Haight; 9 students. 

C Cicero, Letters. Politics and government in Rome 

during the last two decades of the Republic. First 
semester, two or three hours. 
Dr. Taylor; 10 students. 

D. Cicero, De Senectute, De Amicitia. Second semester, 

two hours. 
Miss Brewster; 17 students. 
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E. Vergil, Bucolics, Qeorgics and Aeneid VII-XIL A 

study of the works of Vergil, his sources and his in- 
fluence. Second semester, two hours. 
Assistant Professor Saunders; 10 students. 

F. Pliny, Letters, life and surroundings of a Roman 

gentleman in the times of Domitian and Trajan; 
study of contemporary remains at Pompeii. Second 
semester, two hours. 
Associate Professor Palmer; 18 students. 

G. Roman Comedy; Terence, Adelphoe and Hauiontimor- 

umenos, Plautus, Mostellaria. First semester, three 
hours. 
Professor Moore; 6 students. 

HH. Tacitus, Annals I- VI. The history of the reign of 
. Tiberius. Second semester, two hours. 
Dr. Taylor; 6 students. 

I. Tibullus and Propertius. Alexandrinism and the de- 

velopment of the Roman elegy. First semester, 
two hours. 
Professor Moore; 7 students. 

II. Catullus. Roman society and literature as reflected 

in the poetry of Catullus. Second semester, two 
hours. 
Professor Moore; 8 students. 

J. Juvenal, Satires. The every day life of Rome at the 

close of the first century; sight reading from Martial. 
Senior year, first semester, three hours. 
Associate Professor Palmer; 12 students. 

K. Lucretius. De Rerum Natura, Cicero, De Natura 

Deorum I. Senior year, second semester, three hours. 
Professor Moore; 12 students. 

L. LL. Latin Composition. First and second semesters, one 
hour. 
Professor Moore, two sections; IS and 10 (I); 15 (II) 
students. 
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M. Latin Composition. Second semester, one hour. 

Associate Professor Palmer; 7 students. 
Associate Professor Haight; 8 students. 

N. Sight Reading. First and second semesters, one hour. 

Associate Professor Haight; 16 students. 

P. Roman Life. Ancient Rome, the Roman house, family 

life, education, amusements and occupations. Illus- 
trated. First semester, two hours. 
Associate Professor Haight; 37 students. 

S. The Coinage of Rome. Second semester, two hours. 

Associate Professor Palmer; 8 students. 

U. Latin Composition. Study of the language and sub- 

ject-matter of Cicero's Fourteenth Philippic; trans- 
lation into Latin; conversation and original compo- 
sitions in Latin. First and second semesters, one 
hour. 

Assistant Professor Saunders; 9 (II) students. 

Dr. Taylor; 9 (I) students. 

Grad. Latin Epigraphy. An introduction to the historical 
and linguistic material contained in the Corpus In- 
scriptionum Latinarum. Egbert's Latin Inscriptions 
used as text-book. First semester, two hours. 

Professor Moore; 1 student. 

Terence and Roman Comedy. First and second se- 
mesters, two hours. 

Professor Moore; 1 student. 

GREEK 

Required Course 

1. Lysias. Exercises in Greek prose. Sight reading in 

other Attic orators. Freshmen, first semester, three 
hours. 
Homer, Odyssey. Translation at sight. Lectures on 
Mycenae, Tiryns and Troy. Historical explanation 
of the Homeric forms and syntax. 
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Exercises in Greek prose. Freshmen, second semester, 

three hours. 
Professor Leach, 6 (I and H) students. 

Elective Courses 

A. Grammar. Xenophon, Anabasis. Open to sopho- 

mores, juniors and seniors, first and second semesters, 
three hours. 
Associate Professor Macurdy; 17 (I and II) students. 

B. BB. Lysias; Selections from the Crito and Apology of Plato; 

Odyssey. Sight reading and exercises in Greek prose. 
First and second semesters, three hours. Open to 
those, also, who present Greek as third language at 
entrance. 
Associate Professor Macurdy; 6 (I); 5 (It) students. 

E. Euripides, Iphigenia among the Taurians and Medea. 

Lectures on the Greek theatre and the Greek drama. 
Sophomores, first semester, three hours. 
Professor Leach; 5 students. 

G. Aristophanes. Acharnians and Frogs with selections 

from other plays. Second semester, two hours. 
Professor Leach; 8 students. 

I. Sophocles Antigone and Electra with selections from 

other plays. First semester, three hours. 
Professor Leach; 4 students. 

J. Plato, Republic with selections from other dialogues. 

First semester, three hours. 
Professor Leach; 1 student. 

K. Aristotle, Poetics and Rhetoric. Second semester, three 

hours. 
Professor Leach: 4 students. 

L. Aeschylus. Prometheus Bound and The Seven against 

Thebes. Lectures on the influence of these two plays 
on Greek and later literature. Second semester, two 
hours. 
Associate Professor Macurdy; 6 students. 
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GREEK ARCHAEOLOGY 

ELECTIVE Couhses 

A. Greek Sculpture. Open to sophomores, juniors and 

seniors, first semester, three hours. 
Associate Professor Macurdy; 5 students. 

C. Ancient Greek Life, of the fourth and fifth centuries 

B. C. Open to sophomores, juniors and seniors, 
second semester, two hours. 
Professor Leach; 18 students. 

FRENCH 

Required Coukse 
1. Bazin, Les Oberlt; Hugo, Quatre-vingt-treize; Moreau- 

Nelaton, Cord; D'Estournelles de Constant, Les 
Etats-Unis d'Am&rique; Dorchain, Conte d'ovril; 
Rostand, LAiglon; A. France, Le Limre de mon ami; 
Borel, Grammaire franqaise; Francois, Advanced 
French Prose Composition. For those who offered 
French as the second language at entrance, first and 
second semesters, three hours. 

Miss Fahnestock; 18 (I); 17 (II) students. 

Miss Reau, two sections; 21 and 23 (I) ; 21 and 17 (II) 
students. 

Miss Schindler, four sections; 23, 22, 18 and 22 (I); 17, 
20, 18 and 18 (II) students. 

Elective Courses 
A. Bruce, Qrammaire franqaise; Meras, Petit vocabulaire; 

Koren, Exercises in French Composition; Hatevy, 
L'AbbS Constantin; Jeanne Schultz, La Neuvaine de 
Colette; Jules Verne, Autour du monde en quatre- 
vingts jours; Sand, La Mare au diable; Bazin, Une 
Tache tfencre. Conversation. The work includes 
the study of grammar, prose composition, and the 
reading of modern prose. First and second semes- 
ters, three hours. 
Miss Conrow, three sections; 27, 22 and 25 (I); 20, 
24 and 24 (II) students. 
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B. BB. Reading and study of French provincial literature. 

Daudet, Tartarin de Tarascon; Loti, Ramuntcho; 
Le Braz, Le Sang de la sirene; Mistral, Mes Origins*; 
BslIzslc, Eugenie Grandet; Maupassant, Conies choisis; 
Henri Marcel, Millet. First and second semesters, 
three hours. 
Miss White, three sections; 14, 13 and 10 (I); 10, 11 
and 11 (II) students. 

C. Textual reading and study of the lyrical poetry of the 

19th century. Canfield, French Lyrics; Brunetiere 
L'Evolittion de la poSsie lyrique en France au X I Xe 
Steele; Bonnef on, Les Ecrivains modernes; Pellissier, 
Precis de Vhistoire de la literature franqaise. Sopho- 
mores, first semester, three hours. 

Professor Bracq, two sections; 26 and 31 students. 

Miss Reau; 27 students. 

CC. Textual readings and study of the great prose writers 

from the French Revolution to the Third Republic. 
Chateaubriand, Atala; Mme. de Stael, Corinne; 
Lamartine, Qrasdella; Hugo, Lucrece Borgia; Michelet 
Jeanne d'Arc; Taine, LAncien Regime; Renan, 
Souvenirs d'enfance et de jeunesse; Daudet, Les 
Lettres de man moulin; Pellissier, Precis de Vhistoire 
de la litterature franqaise. Sophomores, second se- 
mester, three hours. 
Professor Bracq, two sections; 24 and 30 students. 

D. The literature of the 18th century. Montesquieu, 

Lettres persanes; Lesage, Gil Bias; Voltaire, Zaire, 
Ahire, M trope, Tancrede, Zadig, Selected Letters; 
Rousseau, Emile; Saint-Pierre, Paul et Virginie; 
Pellissier, Precis de Vhistoire de la litterature franqaise; 
Bonnefon, Les Ecrivains cSUbres. Sophomores, sec- 
ond semester, three hours. 
Miss Reau; 24 students. 

F. FF. Critical and historical study of the French Drama. 
Reading of Corneille, Le Cid, Horace, Cinna, Poly- 
eucte and Rodogune; Rotrou, Saint Genest and Ven- 
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ceslas; Racine, Andromaque, Les Plaideurs, Britan- 
nicus, Berenice, Iphigtoiie, Esther and Athalie; Mo 
Here, Lbs PrScieuses ridicules, Les Femmes savantes 
Le Bourgeois gentilhomme, Tartufe, L'Avare and Le 
Misanthrope. Juniors, first and second semesters, 
three hours. 
Miss Conrow; 12 and 11 (I and II) students. 

G. GG. The political and social teachings of Victor Hugo. 
Reading of Les Mistrables. Juniors and seniors, first 
and second semesters, two hours. 
Professor Bracq; 10 and 9 (I and II) students. 

H. HH. Seventeenth century literature. Letter-writers, Mad- 
ame de Sevign6 and others. Popular poetry. La 
Fontaine's conception of institutions and his realistic 
pictures of contemporary life in the Fables. Pascal 
and the Jansenists. Les Pensies. Les Provinciates. 
Literary influence of Descartes, his Discours de la 
mtthode. Massilon, Bourdaloue, Bossuet, their ar- 
tistic power and influence. Bossuet, Oraisons fund- 
bres, Henriette d'Angleterre and Henriette de France; 
Boileau, LArt poitique. The ideal state of Fenelon 
and his education of women. La Rochefoucauld and 
La Bruyere. Albert, La litUrature franqaise au 
XV lie siecle. Juniors, first and second semesters, 
three hours. 
Miss White; 8 and 11 (I and II) students. 

I. II. Old French. Introductory lectures to the study of Old 
French. The development of French from Latin. 
The French language and literature of the middle 
ages. The Norman French element in English. 
Cleclat, Orammaire ilimentaire de la vieille langue 
franqaise. First and second semesters, two hours. 
Miss White; 4 (I and II) students. 

K. KK. Contemporary Literature. Survey of the ethnograph- 
ical characteristics of the French. Seniors, first and 
second semesters, three hours. 
Professor Bracq; 15 and 14 (I and H) students. 
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0. Bruce, Grammaire francaise; Basin, Le BU qui leve; 

Sand, La Mare au diable; Sardou, La Sorciere; Dor- 
chain, ConU d'avril; Bourget, Les Voyageuses; Ros- 
tand, Le* Romanesques. For those who offered 
French as the third language at entrance, first and 
second semesters, three hours. 
Miss Reau, two sections; IS and 14 (I); 12 and IS (II) 
students. 

P. PP. Advanced grammar and composition. Brachet and 
Dussouchet, Grammaire francaise. Translation of 
English into French. First and second semesters, 
one or three hours. 
Miss White; 11 and 16 (I and IJ) students. 

Ra. French Conversation. Two hours in the classroom. 

Open to those electing courses other than A, B, O or 
I, first and second semesters. 
Miss Schindler; 14 and 10 (I and II) students. 

Re. French Conversation. Not counted toward the de- 

gree, first and second semesters, one hour. 
Miss Schindler; 8 and 9 (I and It) students. 

ITALIAN 

Elective Courses 

A. Elementary Italian. Juniors, first and second semes- 

ters, three hours. 
Miss Fahnestock; IS and 14 (I and II) students. 

B. BB. Dante, Vita Nuova, Divina Commedia; Petrarch, Can- 

zoniere. Seniors, first and second semesters, three 
hours. 
Miss Fahnestock; 5 (I and II) students. 

SPANISH 

Elective Courses 
A. Elementary Spanish. Olmsted and Gordon, Spanish 

Grammar. Juniors, first and second semesters, three 
hours. 
Miss Fahnestock; 9 (I and II) students. 
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B. BB. Advanced grammar and composition. Beading from 
Gald6s, Pereda, Pardo, Bazan, Valera, Ibafiez and 
Echegaray; selections from Don Qtnjote. Seniors, 
first and second semesters, three hours. 
Miss Fahnestock; 7 (I and II) students. 

GERMAN 

Elective Courses 

1. Introduction to the study of German literature. Brief 

survey of the history of German literature through 
the classical period. Reading of several of the dram- 
as and poems of Lessing and Schiller, with study of 
their lives. For those who offered German as second 
language at entrance, first and second semesters, 
three hours. 

Professor Whitney; 19 and 16 (I and II) students. 

Associate Professor Stroebe; 22 and 18 (I and II) 
students. 

Assistant Professor Struck, two sections; 22 and 17 
(II); 17 (I) students. 

Dr. Kueffner, two sections; 20 (I); 19 and 19 (It) stu- 
dents. 

Dr. Jenney, two sections; 17 and 19 (I); 20 and 17 (II) 
students. 

A. Grammar, prose composition, reading of short stories 

and plays by modern writers, conversation. First 

and second semesters, three hours. 
Associate Professor Stroebe 19 and 13 (I and II) 

students. 
Dr. Jenney, three sections; 17 and 19, 20 (I); 20 and 

20 (II) students. 
Miss Waxmann; 20 (II) students. 

B. BB. Grammar, prose composition, reading from contem- 

porary German literature, stories, play9, essays, con- 
versation. Open to students who have taken Course 
A and to those offering German as third language 
for entrance, first and second semesters, three hours. 
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Assistant Professor Struck; 27 and 15 (I and It) stu- 
dents. 
Dr. Kueffner; 23 and 15 (I and H) students. 
Miss Waxmann; 11 (II) students. 

C. CC. Introduction to the classical literature of the 18th 

century. Readings from the dramas and poems of 
Lessing, Schiller and Goethe. Prose composition. 
First and second semesters, three hours. 
Dr. Kueffner; 14 and 10 (I and II) students. 

D. Goethe, his life and works. First semester, three 

hours. 
Professor Whitney; 16 students. 
Associate Professor Stroebe; 17 students. 
Assistant Professor Struck; 17 students. 
Dr. Kueffner; 18 students. 

DD. German literature in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Second semester, three hours. 
Professor Whitney; 18 students. 
Associate Professor Stroebe; 15 students. 
Dr. Kueffner; 18 students. 

£. Critical and aesthetic writings of the classical period. 

Readings from the works of Lessing, Herder, Goethe 
and Schiller; brief survey of the further development 
of German criticism and the reading of selections 
from the critical essays of Schlegel, Hebbel and Otto 
Ludwig. Juniors and seniors, first semester, three 
hours. 
Professor Whitney; 15 students. 

EE. Goethe's Faust. Parts I and II. Critical and ana- 

lytical study. Juniors and seniors, second semester, 
three hours. 
Assistant Professor Struck, two sections; 16 and 14 
students. 

F. The modern German drama, its theory and develop- 

ment. Juniors and seniors, first semester, two 
hours. 
Professor Whitney; 21 students. 
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FF. The contemporary German drama. Second semester, 

two hours. 
Professor Whitney; 20 students. 

6. G6. The German novel of the nineteenth century; its the- 
ory and development and its relation to the chief 
literary movements of the century. Juniors and 
seniors, first and second semesters, two hours. 
Assistant Professor Struck; 15 and 17 (I and U) stu- 
dents. 

H. HH. Middle High German. Grammar, etymology, devel- 
opment of the language from Middle High German 
to Modern German. Beading of selected passages. 
Juniors and seniors, first and second semesters, one 
or three hours. 

Associate Professor Stroebe; S and 2 (I and II) stu- 
dents. 

Dr. Jenney; 5 and S (I and II) students. Total 8. 

K. Development of the Romantic Movement in Germany 

from its beginning to the present time. Comparison 
with the Romantic Movement in other countries. 
Juniors and seniors, first semester, three hours. 
Dr. Kueffner; 7 students. 

M. MM. Advanced Grammar and Composition. Translation 
of English into German. Juniors and seniors, first 
and second semesters, one hour. 
Associate Professor Stroebe, two sections; 12, 12 (I) ; 9, 
11 (II) students. 

Rb. German Conversation. Two hours in the classroom 

to count as one hour. 
Associate Professor Stroebe; 10 (I) students. 
Miss Waxmann; 7 (II) students. 

Re. German Conversation. Sophomores, juniors and sen- 

iors, first and second semesters, not counted toward 
the degree, one hour. 

Professor Whitney; 10 (I) students. 

Miss Waxmann; 7 (II) students. 
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ENGLISH 

Required Course 

1. Exposition. Study of prose selections. Writing of 

themes. Based on Buck and Woodbridge's Course 

in Expository Writing. Freshmen, first and second 

semesters, three hours. 
Assistant Professor Wood, two sections; 23 and 23 (I); 

22 (II) students. 
Assistant Professor Peebles; 16 (II) students. 
Dr. Smith; 21 (I and II) students. 
Miss Rourke; 21 (II) students. 
Miss Ballard, two sections; 22 and 24 (I); 22 (II) 

students. 
Miss Taylor; 23 and 18 (I and II) students. 
Dr. Sandison; 22 and 20 (1 and II) students. 
Miss Dodge; 23 and 18 (I and II) students. 
Miss Barstow, two sections; 25 (I); 21 and 16 (II) 

students. 
Miss Thayer, three sections; 25, 24 and 23 (I); 23, 23 

and 28 (II) students. 
Miss Lyons, three sections; 24, 24 and 25 (I); 20, 21 

and 18 (II) students. 

Elective Courses 

A. AA. Narrative writing. The principles and practice of 

short story writing. First and second semesters, 
three hours. 
Miss Taylor two sections; 20 and 25 (I) ; 22 and 22 (It) 
students. 

B. Critical writing. First semester, three hours. 
Professor Buck, two sections; 27 and 21 students. 
Miss Rourke; 23 students. 

BB. Descriptive Writing. Second semester, three hours. 

Professor Buck, two sections; 24, 23 students. 
Miss Rourke; 25 students. 
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C. CC. Argumentation. First and second semesters, three 
hours. 
Miss Rourke; 26 and 18 (I and II) students. 

E. Poetics. First semester, three hours. 
Professor Buck; 11 students. 

EE. English lyric poetry. Second semester, three hours. 
Professor Buck; 13 students. 

F. FF. Development of English Literature from Beowulf to 

Johnson. First and second semesters, three hours. 
Associate Professor Fiske, two sections; 20 and 23 (I) ; 

21 and 19 (II) students. 
Assistant Professor Peebles; 23 and 19 (I and II) 

students. 
Dr. Smith; 20 and 21 (I and EL) students. 
Dr. Sandison, two sections; 20 and 23 (I); 19 and 19 

(IT) students. 
Miss Bars tow; 26 and 19 (I and II) students. 

G. Old English. Reading of selections from Alfred, 

Aelfric, and other prose writers. First semester, 
three hours. 
Associate Professor Fiske; 13 students. 

GG. Beowulf, its literary quality and relations, social bear- 
ings and linguistic significance. Second semester, 
three hours. 
Associate Professor Fiske; 11 students. 

H. Middle English. Morris and Skeat, Specimens. First 

semester, three hours. 
Associate Professor Fiske; 3 students. 

HH. Advanced Middle English. Second semester, three 
hours. 
Associate Professor Fiske; 5 students. 

I. Chaucer. The Canterbury Tales and Minor Poems. 

Second semester, three hours. 
Assistant Professor Peebles; 5 students. 
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J. JJ. Nineteenth Century Poetry with special reference to 
Wordsworth and Shelley, Tennyson and Browning. 
First and second semesters, three hours. 

Professor Wylie, two sections; 74 and 70 (I); 68 and 
68 (II) students. 

Miss Dodge assisting. 

Miss Barstow assisting. 

K. KK. Nineteenth Century Prose from Coleridge to Meredith. 
First and second semesters, three hours. 
Assistant Professor Peebles; 15 and 10 (I and H) stu- 
dents. 

L. LL. The Development of the English Drama. First and 
second semesters, three hours. 
Assistant Professor Wood; 15 and 18 (I and II) stu- 
dents. 

M. MM. Shakespeare. First and second semesters, three-hours. 
Dr. Smith; 27 and 10 (I and II) students. 

P. American Literature. Second semester, three hours. 

Miss Ballard; 23 students. 

Q. Later Victorian Poetry. A study of the poets from 

Arnold to Kipling, exclusive of Browning and Tenny- 
son and with emphasis upon Rossetti, Morris, Swin- 
burne and Meredith. 
Assistant Professor Wood; 11 students. 

R. RR. Development of the classic and romantic movements 
in English literature, beginning with Spenser. First 
and second semesters, three hours. 
Professor Wylie; 27 and 18 (I and II) students. 

S. SS. Advanced composition. Writing and criticism. First 
and second semesters, one hour. 
Professor Buck; 14 and 18 (I and II) students. 

T. Middle English Romances. First semester, three 

hours. 
Assistant Professor Peebles; 5 students. 
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SPOKEN ENGLISH 

Elective Courses 

Miss Landon, first semester, six sections varying from 

7 to 10 students. 
Miss Landon, second semester, three sections; 4, 5 and 

6 students. 
Miss Morrison, second semester, three sections varying 

from 6 to 8 students. 

MATHEMATICS 

Required Course 

1. Solid and Spherical Geometry. Freshmen, first semes- 

ter, three hours. 
Algebra and Plane Trigonometry. Freshmen, second 

semester, three hours. 
Professor White, two sections; 22 (I); 20 and 23 (II) 

students. 
Assistant Professor Cowley, four sections; 26, 28, 27 

and 27 (I); three sections, 25, 27 and 2d (II) 

students. 
Assistant Professor Richardson, three sections; 25, 25 

and 25 (I). 
Mrs. G. E. Saunders, two sections; 28 and 28 students. 
Dr. Cummings four sections; 25, 26, 24 and 24 (I); 22, 

26, 20 and 20 (II) students. 
Miss Smith, two sections; 26 and 26 (I) ; three sections; 

28, 28, and 24 (II) students. 

Elective Courses 

A. Analytic Geometry. First semester, three hours. 
Professor White; 18 students. 

Miss Smith; 21 students. 

B. Advanced Algebra. First semester, three hours. 
Assistant Professor Richardson; 13 students. 
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C. Elementary Differential and Integral Calculus. Sec- 

ond semester, three hours. 
Professor White; 15 students. 
Assistant Professor Cowley; 18 students. 

D. Integral Calculus. A continuation of Course C. 

First semester, three hours. 
Professor White; two sections; 6 and 7 students. 

FF. Integral Calculus and Differential Equations. Second 

semester, three hours. 
Professor White; 6 students. 

H. Theory of Equations. Second semester, three hours. 

Miss Smith; 17 students. 

I. Curve Tracing. Lecture course with daily practice in 

curve tracing. First semester, three hours. 
Miss Smith; 2 students. 

L. LL. Modern Methods of Analytic Geometry. First and 
second semesters, three hours. 
Assistant Professor Cowley; 8 (I and II) students. 

M. Synthetic Projective Geometry. Second semester, 

three hours. 
Professor White; 3 students. 

0.00. Analytic Mechanics. First and second semesters, 
three hours. 
Dr. Cummings; 5 and 2 (I and U) students. 

ASTRONOMY 

Elective Courses 

A. Descriptive Astronomy. The Celestial Sphere. The 

Solar System. First semester, three hours. 
Associate Professor Furness; 33 students. 
Miss Fuller; 33 students. 
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B. Descriptive Astronomy. The Stellar System. Astro- 

physics. Second semester, three hours. 
Associate Professor Furness; 8 students. 
Miss Fuller; 8 students. 

C. Observational Astronomy. First semester, 2 hours. 
Miss Fuller; 11 students. 

D. Observational Astronomy. A continuation of Course 

C. Second semester, two hours. 
Miss Fuller; 8 students. 

£. General Astronomy. A mathematical treatment of 

the principal branches of astronomy. Second se- 
mester, three hours. 
Associate Professor Furness; 2 students. 

F. Theory and use of the Transit Instrument. First 

semester, three hours. 
Associate Professor Furness; 5 students. 

G. Theoretical Astronomy. Orbit of a comet. Orbit of 

a binary star. Practical work; use of equatorial 
telescope. Second semester, three or one hours. 
Associate Professor Furness, two sections; 5 and 8 stu- 
dents. 

H. Variable Stars. A detailed treatment of variation in 

stellar magnitude based upon observation. First 
or second semester, three hours. 

Associate Professor Furness; 2 students. 

Miss Fuller; 2 students. 

HH. Variable Stars. Continuation of Course H. Second 
semester, three hours. 
Associate Professor Furness; 2 students. 
Miss Fuller; 2 students. 
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PHYSICS 

Elective Courses 

A. General Experimental Physics. First and second 

semesters, three hours. 
Professor Saunders; 70 and 64 (I and II) students. 
Miss Holbrook; 70 (I) students. 
Miss Blake; 16 (II) students. 

Miss Streeseman, two sections; 70 (I); 17 and 16 (II) 
students. 

B. Descriptive and Experimental Physics. First semes- 

ter, three hours. 
Dr. Wick; 19 students. 

BB. Molecular Physics and Heat. Second semester, three 

hours. Laboratory work, four hours. 
Dr. Wick; %% students. 

C. Electricity and Magnetism. First semester, three 

hours. Laboratory work, four hours. 
Associate Professor Carter; 12 students. 

CC. Some Modern Developments in Electricity. Second 

semester, three hours. Laboratory work, two hours. 
Associate Professor Carter; 8 students. 

D. Light. First semester, three hours. Laboratory work, 

four hours. 
Professor Saunders; 5 students. 
Miss Holbrook; 5 students. 

E. Acoustics. Second semester, two hours. 
Professor Saunders; S3 students. 

H. Thermodynamics. First semester, three hours. 

Associate Professor Carter; 6 students. 

I. Advanced Electricity and Magnetism. Second se- 

mester, three hours. 
Laboratory work, two hours. 
Associate Professor Carter; S students. 
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L. Physical Optica and Spectroscopy. Second semester, 

three hours. Laboratory work, two hours. 
Professor Saunders; 5 students. 

CHEMISTRY 

Elective Courses 

A. General Chemistry. First and second semesters, three 

hours. Laboratory work, four hours. 
Professor Moulton; 193 and 183 (I and 11) students. 
Assistant Professor Freeman, two sections; 193 and 

183 students. 
Miss Landon 
Dr. Meldrum 
Miss Macleod 
Miss Gegenheimer 
Miss Maxfield 
Miss Burr 
MissDownes 

B. General Chemistry, especially of the metals. First 

semester, three hours. 
Professor Moulton; 44 students. 
Miss Ware ) 

Miss Gegenheimer > Laboratory and quiz work 
Miss Burr ) 

BB. Qualitative Analysis. Second semester, three hours. 

Professor Moulton; 40 students. 
Miss Gegenheimer, assisting. 

C. Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis. First and 

second semesters, three or four hours. 
Miss Ware; 27 (I); 16 (H) students. 
Miss Burr, assisting. 

D. DD. Organic Chemistry. First and second semesters, three 

hours. Two lectures and five hours of laboratory 

work. 
Assistant Professor Freeman; 25 and 22 (I and II) 

students. 
Miss Landon, assisting (I). 
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J. Physiological Chemistry, with special reference to the 

composition of food materials. First semester, three 
hours. 
Miss Macleod; 8 students. 

F. Food Analysis. Second semester, three hours. 
Miss Macleod; 13 students. 

G. 66. Advanced Inorganic Chemistry. First and second 

semesters, three hours. 
Dr. Meldrum; 4 and 6 (I and II) students. 

K. KK. Applications of Chemistry to Food and Sanitation. 
First and second semesters, three hours. 
Miss Macleod; 11 and 8 (I and II) students. 
Miss Gegenheimer, assisting (I). 

M. MM. Theoretical Chemistry. First and second semesters, 
three hours. 
Professor Moulton; 4 (I and II) students. 

6E0L06Y, MINERAL06Y AND PALE0NT0L06Y 
Elective Courses 

A. Physiographic Geology. Two geological excursions. 

Open to sophomores, juniors and seniors, first semes- 
ter, three hours. 
Professor Shattuck; 118 students. 

AA. Stratigraphic Geology. Two geological excursions. 

Open to sophomores, juniors and seniors, second 
semester, three hours. 
Professor Shattuck; 80 students. 

B. Advanced 6eology. Two hours of field, laboratory or 

library work. Open to juniors and seniors, first 
semester, three hours. 
Professor Shattuck; 3 students. 

BB. Advanced Geology. Two hours of field, laboratory or 

library work. Open to juniors and seniors, second 
semester, three hours. 
Professor Shattuck; 3 students. 
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C. CC. Special Readings. First and second semesters, one 
hour. 
Professor Shattuck, two sections; 9 (I) ; 14 and 1 (I and 
IT) students. 

FF. Climatology. Open to sophomores, juniors and seniors, 

second semester, three hours. 
Professor Shattuck; 27 students. 

ZOOLOGY 

Elective Courses 

A. AA. Animal Biology. Two lectures, one recitation, and 
four hours of laboratory work weekly. Designed for 
sophomores and juniors, but open to seniors, first 
and second semesters, three hours. 

Professor Treadwell; 95 and 83 (I and IT) students. 

Miss Cutter, Miss Jordan and Miss Schmoll assisting. 

C. CC. Invertebrate Zoology. Course C includes from pro- 
tozoa to annelida; Course CC from arthropoda to 
protochordata. The lectures deal with the mor- 
phology and classification of the various groups. 
Two lectures, one recitation and four hours of labo- 
ratory work weekly. First and second semesters, 
three hours. 

Professor Treadwell; 9 and 9 (I and II) students. 

Miss Jordan assisting. 

F. Embryology. Three lectures and four hours of labo- 

ratory work weekly. Second semester, three hours. 
Assistant Professor Beck with; 20 students. 
Miss Jordan assisting. 

G. Special readings "Recent Work in Heredity.'* Open 

to those who have had three semesters of work in 
the department, second semester, two hours. 
Professor Treadwell; 15 students. 
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I. Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates. Three lectures 

and four hours of laboratory work weekly, first 

semester, three hours. 
Assistant Professor Beckwith; 21 students. 
Miss Jordan assisting. 

II. Mammalian Anatomy. Two lectures or one reci- 

tation and four hours of laboratory work weekly. 

Second semester, two hours. 
Assistant Professor Beckwith; 28 students. 
Miss Jordan assisting. 

J. Cytology and Histology. Lectures and laboratory 

work, first semester, two hours. 
Assistant Professor Beckwith; 12 students. 
Miss Jordan assisting. 

BOTANY 
Elective Courses 

D. DD. Introductory Botany. Two lectures, one recitation, 

and four houis of laboratory work weekly. Sopho- 
mores, juniois and seniors, first and second semes- 
ters, three hours. 

Dr. Moore; 26 and 2d (I and II) students. 

Miss Schmoll assisting. 

E. EE. Advanced Course in General Botany. Morphology; 

Physiology. Two lectures, one recitation, and four 
hours of laboratory work weekly. Juniors and 
seniors, first and second semesters, three hours. 

Dr. Moore; 8 students. 

Miss Schmoll assisting. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 

A. AA. Advanced Human Physiology. Juniors and seniors, 
first and second semesters, three hours. 
Dr. Thelberg; 36 and 29 (I and II) students. 
Dr. Rondinella; 36 and 29 (I and II) students. 
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B. Municipal and House Sanitation. Juniors and seniors* 

second semester, two hours. 
Dr. Thelberg; 93 students. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING 

Miss Ballintine; Fifteen and sixteen hours (I and H). 

Miss King; Twenty-two hours (I and II). 

Miss Catlin; Eighteen and twenty hours (I and II). 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The Erminie A. Smith Prize in Geology is awarded to 
Mary-Elizabeth Detweiler of the graduating class. 

The E. Elizabeth Dana Reading Prize is awarded to 
Phyllis Carbaugh of the class of 1917. 

The Virginia Swinburne Brownell Prize is awarded as 
follows: In Physiology to Catherine Forbes Davidson, 
in Biology to Maude Louise Strayer, in Political Econ- 
omy and History to Mary Mallon of the graduating class. 

The William Borden Memorial fund is awarded to 
Mary Mallon of the graduating class. 

The four honorary, non-resident fellowships are 
awarded to the following members of the graduating 
class: Harriet Mc Williams Parsons, Irene Cecile Ring- 
wood, Laura Adelina Ward, Charlotte Lucy White. 

The two Sutro fellowships are awarded to Irene S. 
Beir, 1 A.B. 1913, A.M. 1915, and to Adeline Mae De Sale, 
A.B. 1914. 

The Mary Richardson and Lydia Pratt Babbott 
Fellowship has been awarded to Beatrice Daw, A.B. 
1909, A.M. 1910. 

The Vassar Students' Aid Society Fellowship has been 
awarded to Sarah Hincks, A.B. 1910, A.M. 1914. 



1 Resigned; awarded to Lalitha M. Folks, A. B. 1915. 
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The Vassar Alumnae Fellowship has been awarded to 
Pearl Cleveland Wilson, A.B. 1904, A.M. 1905. 

Scholarships have been awarded by Columbia Uni- 
versity to Mary Amerman Griggs, A.B. 1908, A.M. 1915, 
and to Dorothy Stimson, A.B. 1912, A.M. 1913. Schol- 
arships have been awarded by Bryn Mawr College to 
Elizabeth Darlington Adams and Lucia Helen Smith of 
the graduating class. 

A scholarship has been awarded by the New York 
School of Philanthropy to Katherine Zeruah Wells of 
the graduating class. A scholarship has been awarded 
by the Woman's Medical College of Philadelphia to 
Mary Jeannette Keney Tomkins of the graduating class. 

The Drisler Classical Fellowship has been awarded by 
Columbia University to Harriet E. McKee, A.B. 1914. 

A fellowship has been awarded by the American Uni- 
versity to Marie Louise T. Morse, A.B. 1906. 

A fellowship has been awarded by Bryn Mawr College 
to Elsa M. Butler, A.B. 1905, the Carola Woerishofer 
Fellowship in Social Service, 

The following degrees have been conferred by Colum- 
bia University: 

A.M. Irene S. Beir, 1913, Harriet Bradley, 1913, 
Helen Sholes Green, 1912, Mary Amerman Griggs, 1908, 
Harriet Emma McKee, 1914, Mary MacColl, 1898, 
Jeannette Campbell Mullikin, 1914, Margaret Alice 
Sagendorph, 1914, Evelyn Constance Starr, 1912, 
Beatrix Sutton, 1913, Elizabeth Marie Tompkins, 1899, 
Mary Agnes Wilson, 1913. 

Ph.D. C. Mildred Thompson, 1903. 

A classical fellowship has been awarded by Cornell 
University to Helen S. Strong, A.B., 1914. 
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COLLEGE AND DEPARTMENT LECTURES, 1914-15 

Down the Euphrates River on a Raft, 

Pbofessob Ellsworth Huntington 
The Life and Art of Robert Louis Stevenson, 

Pbofessob Stockton Axson 
Emerson the Man .... Mb. Charles J. Woodbury 
Buddhist Mysticism; Its Two Aspects 

Pbofessob Masaharu Anesaki 
The Experimental Theatre and Its Effect on Recent Drama, 

Pbofessob George P. Baker 

Causerie sur le theatre M. Eugene Brieux 

Witches Old and Younger, Pbofessob George Lincoln Burr 
Heredity and Responsibility Pbofessob Edwin G. Conklin 
The Roman Forum in the Light of Modern Discoveries, 

Db. Esther B. Van Deman 
Poe's Influence on France . Professes Irving Babbitt 

Birds and Bird Music Mb. Henry Old ys 

Venetian Painters Mb. Kenton Cox 

Baiae, a Seaside Resort of Ancient Rome, 

Pbofessob W. B. McDaniel 
War and Women .... Madame Rosika Schwimmer 

Journalism Mb. Talcott Williams 

Teaching Mr. Arthur Dean 

Interior Decorating Mb. W. Franklyn Paris 

Work with Dependent Children . . ,. Mb. Homes Folks 
Opportunities for Social Work in Rural Communities, 

The Rev. Charles S. Tatob 

Db. Habvey M. Wiley 

Mental Adaptation .. . Db. Frederick Lyman Wells 

Disarmament .... Mb. Oswald Garrison Villard 

A Literary Clinic . . The Rev. Samuel McChobd Crother 

Cortez Miss Ruth Putnam 

The Culmination of Gothic Architecture in the Thirteenth 

Century Mb. Ralph Adams Cbam 

Some Phases of Settlement Work, 

Mrs. Vladimir G. Simkhovitch 

Peace Pbofessob George W. Kjbchwey 

L'Evolution de la Comedie au XIXe siecle, 

M. Louis Delamabbjs 
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COLLEGE PREACHERS, 1914-15 

The Rev. Geobob A. Gordon, D.D., LL.D., Boston, Mass. 
The Rev. William I. Chamberlain, D.D., New York. 

President W. H. S. Demarest, D.D., LL.D., Rutgers College. 
Dean Geobob Hodges, D.D., LL.D., Cambridge, Mass. 

The Rev. Timothy Prescott Frost, D.D., Evanston, 111. 

The Rev. Cleland B. McAfee, D.D., Chicago, 111. 

The Rev. Henry Evertson Cobb, D.D., New York. 

The Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, D.D., Yale University. 
President Albert Parker Fitch, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 
Mr. Robebt Elliott Speer, New York. 

Chancellor Emeritus Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., 

New York. 
Professor Benjamin T. Marshall, Dartmouth College. 

The Rev. Charles Edward Jefferson, D.D., New York. 
The Rev. Alexander MacColl, D.D., Philadelphia Pa. 

The Rev. William Pierson Merrill, D.D., New York. 

The Rev. Raymond Calkins, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 

The Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., LL.D., New York. 

The Rev. Hubert C. Herring, D.D., New York. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE FACULTY 

James F. Bald win,. Professor of History. 

Consilium and Concilium. American Historical Review, XX 

(January, 1915), 880-838. 
Review of: Mitchell, Studies in Taxation under John and 

Henry 111, American Economic Review, V (March, 1915), 

60-62. 

Gertrude E. Ballard, Instructor in English. 
Vassar College News. The Christian Science Monitor (1914- 
15). 

Violet Barbour, Instructor in History. 

Henry Bennet, Earl of Arlington. 1$ mo., xvii, 303. Wash- 
ington: Oxford University Press, 1914. 

Anglo-German Negotiations Prior to the War. New York 
Times, March 8, 1915. 
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Marjorie Barstow, Instructor in English. 

Memories. Yale University Prize Poem. Yale University 
Press (1914). 

The Crimson Flower— an historical pageant. Cayuga Press, 
Ithaca, N. Y. (1914). 

Unsigned contributions to papers in Ithaca, N. Y., on the sub- 
ject of historical pageants. 

Ethel Hampson Brewster, Instructor in Latin. 

Note on: Suetonius De grammaticis 5. Classical Philology, 
X (1915), 84-87. 

Gertrude Buck, Professor of English. 
An Experiment in English Composition. The Nation, C (Jan- 
uary 7, 1915), 19. 

Edna Carter, Associate Professor of Physics. 
Discharge Potentials across very short Distances. Physical 
Review, m, Series II (1914), 453-456. 

Elizabeth B. Cowley, Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matics. 
Review of: Ciani, Lezioni di Geometria proiettiva ed ana- 

litica, Bulletin American Mathematical Society, XX (1914), 

419-21. 
Review of: Schroder, Die neuzeitliche Entwicklung des math- 

ematischen Unterricbts and den hoheren Mftdchenschulen 

Deutschlands, Bulletin American Mathematical Society 

XXI (1915), 244-46. 
Press Board Work: Many unsigned articles in New York 

Evening Sun — Providence Journal— Pittsbuigh Gazette 

— Pittsburgh Index. 
Associate Editor: Revue Semestrielle des Publications Math- 

ematiques, Amsterdam, Holland. 

Louise D. Cummings, Instructor in Mathematics. 
On a Method of Comparison for Triple-systems. Trans- 
actions American Mathematical Society, XV, No. 3 (1914), 
311-327. 
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Sa villa Alice Elkus, Instructor in Philosophy. 

Review of: Jahrbuch der Philosophichen Gesellschaft an der 
Universitat zu Wien, The Journal of Philosophy, Psy- 
chology and Scientific Methods, XI, No. 21 (1914), 583-85. 

Edith Fahnestock, Instructor in Italian and Spanish. 
(In collaboration with Miss Peaks) A Vulgar Latin Origin for 
Spanish Padres meaning "Father and Mother". Trans- 
actions of the American Philological Association, XLIV 
(1913), 77-86. 
A study of the Sources and Composition of the Old French Lay 
of Havelok the Dane. Jamaica, N. Y.: The Marion 
1915. 



Emerson D. Fite, Professor of Political Science. 

Review of: Beard, Contemporary American History, Ameri- 
can Historical Review, XX (1914), 179. 

George Coleman Gow, Professor of Music. 
Review of: Hull, Modern Harmony, The Musician, Vol. 20, 

no. 3 (1915), 161 and 207. 
Future of Harmony as a Study. Proceedings of Music Teachers 9 

National Association, IX (1914), 131-41. 
The Place of Music in the College. Smith College Alumnae 

Quarterly (AprO, 1915), 150-55. 

Elizabeth Hazelton Haight, Associate Professor of 

Latin. 
Carthage and Hannibal — a monograph. D. C. Heath & Co., 

1915. 
The House of the Gilded Cupids. Classical Weekly, VIII 

(Oct. 31, 1914), 85-86. 
A Day on the Lago di Garda. Classical Journal, X (Nov. 

1914), 79-84. 
Slabsides and the Sabine Farm. Classical Journal, X (Feb. 

1915), 216-22. 
A Visit to Horace's Sabine Farm. (Illustrated.) Art and 

Archaeology, I (March, 1915), 177-86. 
At Ravello. PoetrLore, XXVI (1915), 111-12. 
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Vassar's Torch. New York Times (Feb. 8, 1915). 
Founder's Day. Boston Transcript (May 7, 1915). (Un- 
signed.) 

Florence 6. Jennet, Instructor in German. 
The Plays of Arthur Schnitzler. Colonnade, Vffl (1914), 99- 
110. 

Louise Mallinckbodt Kueffner, Instructor in Ger- 
man. 
The Style of Waiter Pater. The Colonnade, Vm (1914), 51-5. 
Lyric Poetry in Germany from War to War. The Colonnade, 

Vni (1914, 191-96; IX (1915), 7-14. IX (1915), 134-42. 
The Mood in Germany regarding the War. Vassar Weekly 
Miscellany, II, Part I, No. 3. 

Henry Noble MacCracken, President 
Shakespeare's Principal Plays. Large 8 vo. 957. New York: 
The Century Co. 1914. (With J. W. Cunliffe and C. F. 
T. Brooke.) 

Grace H. Macurdy, Associate Professor of Greek. 

Epithets of Artemis in Bacclylides V. 98 and X. 85-39. (Ab- 
stract) American Philological Association Proceedings, 
XLIV (1913), xxxvii-xxxviii. 

The Water Gods and Aeneas in Iliad XX-XXI. Classical 
Review, XXIX (1915), 70-75. 

Rainbow, Sky, and Stars in Iliad and Odyssey. Classical 
Quarterly, VD1 (July, 1914), 218-15. 

The ffdvvTj<paTa<pdpfiia*a of Iliad V, 900, etc. Classical 
Quarterly, IX (April, 1915), 65-71. 

Melos. New York Times (Dec. 11, 1914). 

Herbert E. Mills, Professor of Economics. 

Socialism. 8 vo. 40. Poughkeepsie: 1914. 
Labor problem. 8 vo. 38. Poughkeepsie: 1915. 
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Sophie Foster Richardson, Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics. 

Solid Geometry. 8 vo. iv x 209. Boston: Ginn & Company, 
1914. 

Woodbbidge Riley, Professor of Philosophy. 

American Thought from Puritanism to Pragmatism. 8 vo. 

viii x 873. New York: Henry Holt, 1915. 
Preface to Galliehan's Woman under Polygamy. I-xiii. New 

York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1915. 
Historical Contributions. Psychological Bulletin, XII, No. I 

(1915), 10-12. 
The Usages of War; Sieges and Bombardments; Snipers; The 

French Army. Philadelphia Press (August). 
Metaphysics of Militarism. The Chronicle, XV (1914), 64-65. 
Germany and England. Ibid. XV (1914), 128-80. 
Review of: Baldwin, History of Psychology, Psychological 

Bulletin, XL (1914), 842-847. 
Review of: Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, Yale Review, HI, New 

ser. (1914), 617-20. 
Review of: Reich; von Bulow; Usher, Three War Books, 

The Chronicle, XV (1915), 826-29. 
Review of: Cams, Nietszche, Ibid. XV (1915), 448-444. 
Review of: Ladd, What can I Know? Journal of Philosophy, 

XH1 (1915), 247-49. 

Constance M. Rourke, Instructor in English. 
Changes at Vassar. The Vassar Miscellany, XLIV (Nov. 
1914), 87. 

Lucy M. Salmon, Professor of History. 

Monarchy and Democracy in Education. Unpopular Re- 
view, H (Oct. 1914), 856-71. (Unsigned.) 

Going to College. The Vassar Miscellany, (Sept. 25, 1914). 

Vacation Reading. Public Libraries, XXIX (June, 1914), 
288-88. 
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Mrs. Richards and our Debt to Her. Introduction to Re- 
issue of Report of Household Aid Company (Jan. 1915). 
Republished in Journal of Home Economics, VH (1915). 

Helen Estabbook Sandison, Instructor in English. 
The Cut Rule at Bryn Mawr. The Vassar Miscellany, Weekly 

(November, 1914). 
Review of: The Vassar Miscellany (December, 1914). The 
Vassar Miscellany, Weekly (December 11, 1914). 

Catharine Saunders, Assistant Professor of Latin. 
The Site of Dramatic Performances at Rome in the Times of 

Palutus and Terence. 
Transactions of the American Philological Association, XLIV 

(1918), 87-97. 

Frederick A. Saunders, Professor of Physics. 
New "Vapor Lamps" and some preliminary Observations of 

their Spectra in the Schumann Region. Astropkysical 

Journal, XL (Nov. 1914), 377-84. 
Some Recent Discoveries in Spectrum Series. Astrophysical 

Journal, XLI (May, 1915), 828-27. 

Mart M. Shaver, Cataloguer in the Library. 
Library work no. 2 in a series of articles on "Vocations for the 

college woman/' 
The Kalends, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Winifred Smith, Instructor in English. 

Note on: As You like It. Modern Language Notes, XXX 

(March, 1915), 94-95. 
Review of: Jones, The Theatre of Ideas, The Dial, LVHI 
(May IS, 1915), 889-90. 

Lucy Elizabeth Tex(tor, Assistant Professor of History. 
Hope for the Russian Peasantry. Popular Science Monthly, 
LXXXV (1914), 590-603. 

C. Mildred Thompson, Instructor in History. 
Carpet-baggers in the United States Senate. Essays in South- 
ern History and Politics. Columbia University Press, 
1914, 161-79. 
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Reconstruction in Georgia, Economic, Social, Political. 8 vo. 
421 (Columbia University Studies in History, Economics 
and Public Law), Longmans, Green, 1915. 

Oliver S. Tonks, Professor of Art. 

Revision of: Egyptian and Greek Archaeology, International 

Encyclopaedia. 
Ancient Letters. International Encyclopaedia. 
Mummies. International Encyclopaedia. 
Archaeology. International Encyclopaedia Year Book (1914). 

Aaron L. Treadwell, Professor of Zoology. 

Polychaetous Annelids of the Pacific Coast. University of 

California Publications, XDI (Oct. 1914), 175-231. 
Report of work done at the Tortugas Laboratory. Carnegie 

Institution Year Booh, 1914. 
How to study wasps; How to study salamanders; Home 

Zoo series, Youth's Companion. 
Editorship of Home Zoo series, Youth's Companion. 
Entomology; Fish and Fisheries; Ornithology; Zoology. New 

International Encyclopaedia Year Book. 
Revision of: Biographical Articles, International Encyclopaedia. 
Biographical Articles on zoologists. International Encycl. 

Margaret Floy Washburn, Professor of Psychology. 
The Function of Incipient Motor Processes. Psychological 

Review, XXI (1914), 376-90. 
Minor Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of Vassar 

College (in collaboration with students). 

XXVII. The Influence of Suppressing Articulation on the 
Favorable Effect of Distributing Repetitions. 

XXVIII. Affective Sensitiveness to Colors, Tone Intervals, 
and Articulate Sounds. 

XXIX. The Influence of Fatigue on Affective Sensitiveness 
to Colors. 

XXX. The Source of Affective Reaction to Articulate 
Sounds. 

American Journal of Psychology, XXVI (1915), 286-95. 
Review of: Goddard, Feeblemindedness. Journal of Phi- 
losophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, XII (1915), 
249-251. 
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Review of: Watson, Behavior, Philosophical Review, XXIV 
(1915), 210-213. 

Emilie Louise Wells, Assistant Professor of Economics. 

Review of: Keeling, Child Labour in the United Kingdom, 
American Economic Review, IV (1914), 659-661. 

Review of: Women's Educational and Industrial Union; Re- 
search Department; Vocations for the Trained Woman, 
American Economic Review, IV (1914), 917-918. 

Florence Donnell White, Instructor in French. 
Voltaire's Essay on Epic Poetry — A study and an Edition. 
8 vo. 190. Albany : The Fort Orange Press, 1915. 

Henry S. White, Professor of Mathematics. 
The Multitude of Triad Systems on 31 Letters. Trans. Amer. 

Math. Society (Jan. 1915), 13-19. 
The Synthesis of Triad Systems A in t elements, in particular 

for t = 31. Proceedings of the National Academy of 

Sciences, Vol. 1, No. 1 (Jan. 1915), 4-6. 

Frances G. Wtck, Instructor in Physics. 
Fluorescence of the Uranyl Salts under X-ray Excitation. 
Physical Review, V, Series II (May, 1915), 418-26. 

Elizabeth L. Woods, Instructor in Psychology. 

Review of: Huey, Backward and Feebleminded Children. 
American Journal of Psychology, XXV (1914), 453-54. 

ADDRESSES BY THE PRESIDENT 

January 26th, 1915. Address before the Boston Alumnae: 
The Scholar's Point of View. 
" 30th, 1915. Address before the New York Alumnae: 

The Extra-Curriculum. 
February 11th, 1915. Address before the New Haven Teachers' 
League: The American Dialect. 
" 20th, 1915. Address before The Washington League: 

The Fetich or the Grove. 
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February 22d, 1915. Address before the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, Newburgh, N. 
Y.: Washington and Education. 

March 2d, 1915. Address before the Business and Pro- 
fessional Men's Club, Y. M. C. A., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: Definitions. 

" 9th, 1915. Address before the Poughkeepsie Cham- 

ber of Commerce: The Lay of the 
Land. 

44 20th, 1915. Address before the Kingston Federation 

of Women's Clubs: The Initiative 
and Referendum fob Women. 

" 27th, 1915. Address before the Philadelphia Alumnae : 

The College as a Civic Forum. 

April 3d, 1915. Address before the New Haven Alumnae : 

Departmental Organization with- 
in the Faculty. 

** 13th, 1915. Address before the Detroit Alumnae. 

Conference with the High School Prin- 
cipals, Detroit, Mich. 

Address before Miss Liggett's School, 
Detroit, Mich. 

14th, 1915. Address before the Senn High School, 
Chicago, HI. 

Address before the Chicago Women's 
Club: Some New Humanities in 
the Woman's College. 

** 15th, 1915. Address before the Association of Prin- 

cipals, Chicago, HI.: Entrance Re- 
quirements. 

Address before the Chicago Alumnae. 
16th, 1915. Address before the Central High School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Address before the Mary Institute, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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April 16th, 1915. Address before the Soldan High School, 

St. Louis, Mo.: Rewards oi Lea rx- 
ino. 
Address before Hosmer Hall, St. Louis, 

Mo. 
Address before the Smith College Club, 

St Louis, Mo. 
Conference with Heads of Schools, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
M 17th, 1915. Address before the St. Louis Alumnae. 

" 19th, 1915. Address before the Indianapolis Alumnae : 

The College of Applied Science 
for Women. 
May 5th, 1915. Address before The McAll Mission, 

Hartford, Conn. 
14th, 1915. Address before The Thurston Prepara- 
tory School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Address before The Peabody High School, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Address before The Allegheny High 
School, Allegheny, Pa. 
€i 15th, 1915. Address before Pennsylvania College for 

Women, Pittsburgh, Pa. : The Altjm- 
nal Mind. 
** 15th, 1915. Address before the Pittsburgh Alumnae. 

" 18th, 1915. Address before The Dutchess County 

Sunday School Convention, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.: A Civil Service 
Examination for the Sunday-School 
Teacher. 
" 27th, 1915. Commencement Address at Miss Spence's 

School, New York City: A Walk 
with Chaucer. 
" 28th, 1915. Commencement Address at The Brook- 

lyn Heights Seminary, Brooklyn, N. Y. : 
The Love of Things in Themselves. 
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June 6th, 1915. Baccalaureate, Vassar College: The 

Source of Strength. 

" 10th, 1015. Address before the Lyndon Hall Alum- 

nae Association, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

" 15th, 1015. Address at the Smith College Alumnae 

Convocation: What to do with a 
Diploma. 

COMMITTEES OF THE FACULTY 

Committee of Conference with the Board of Trus- 
tees (ad interim): 
Professors Herbert E. Mills, J. Leverett Moore, Laura 
J. Wylie. 

Committee of Conference with the Alumnae 
Council: 
Professor Aaron L. Treadwell, Associate Professor 
Grace H. Macurdy, Assistant Professor Rose Jeffries 
Peebles. 

Joint Committee with the Students' Association: 
Professors Herbert E. Mills, Jean C. Palmer, Mar- 
garet Floy Washburn, Marian P. Whitney, Associate 
Professor Eloise EUery. 

Library Committee: 

Trustee George E. Dimock, Librarian Amy L. Reed, 
Professors Lucy M. Salmon, Laura J. Wylie, Aaron 
L. Treadwell. 

Committee on Celebration of the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary: 
Professors Amy L. Reed, Lucy M. Salmon, J. Leverett 
Moore, Charles W. Moulton, Ella McCaleb, William 
Bancroft Hill, Margaret Floy Washburn. 
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Committee on Students 9 Records: 
President Henry Noble MacCracken, Dean Ella Mc 
Caleb, Professors Abby Leach, Lucy M. Salmon, Jean 
C. Bracq, J. Leverett Moore, Charles W. Moulton, 
Laura J, Wylie, Marian P. Whitney, Henry S. White, 
Frederick A. Saunders. 

Committee on Admission of Freshmen: 
Dean Ella McCaleb, Professors Amy L. Reed, Marian 
P. Whitney. 

Committee on Privileges and Elections: 
Dean Ella McCaleb, Professor Charles W. Moulton, 
Associate Professor Elizabeth H. Palmer. 

Committee on Curriculum: 
Professors J. Leverett Moore, Abby Leach, Laura J. 
Wylie, Margaret Floy Washburn, James F. Baldwin. 

Committee on Intercollegiate Relations: 
Professors Lucy M. Salmon, Aaron L. Treadwell, 
Marian P. Whitney. 

Committee on Certificate Privilege: 
Professor Gertrude Buck, Associate Professor Grace 
H. Macurdy, Instructor C. Mildred Thompson. 

Committee on Constitutions: 
Associate Professor Elizabeth Hazelton Haight, Pro- 
fessor Emerson D. Fite, Assistant Professor Ella M. 
Freeman. 

Committee on Lecture System: 
President Henry Noble MacCracken, Professors Ma- 
rian P. Whitney, Herbert E. Mills. 
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Committee on Codification: 
Professor James F. Baldwin, Assistant Professor E. 
Olive Dutcher, Associate Professor Lilian L. Stroebe, 
Instructor Florence G. Jenney. 

Committee on Social Matters: 
Head Warden Jean C Palmer, Professor Henry S. 
White, Assistant Professor Emilie Louise Wells. 

Committee on Physical Training: 
Director Harriet Isabel Ballintine, Doctor Elizabeth 
B. Thelberg, Assistant Professor Ada Thallon. 

Committee on Celebration of Founder's Day: 
Assistant Professor Alice I. Perry Wood, Professors 
George Coleman Gow, George B. Shattuck, Assistant 
Professor Cora Jipson Beckwith, Associate Warden 
Clara S. Reed. 

SERVICES WITHIN THE COLLEGE 

Department of Astronomy. 
Professor Caroline E. Furness. 
Chaiiman of Alumnae Committee for Fiftieth Anniversary. 
Chairman of Committee for Trustees* Luncheon. 

Department of Bible. 

Professor William Bancroft Hill. 
Charge of chapel and religious services ad interim. 

Assistant Professor E. Olive Dutcher. 

Member of Committee on Codification of Faculty Legis- 
lation. 

Delivered two six weeks' courses on "The Minor Prophets" 
in connection with the Christian Association. 
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Department of Chemistry. 
Professor Chas. W. Moulton. 
Member of Committee on Privileges and Elections. 
Member of Fiftieth Anniversary sub-committees on Ac- 
counts and Auditoria. 

Department of Economics. 
Professor Herbert E. Mills. 
Chairman of Faculty ad interim. 

Department of English. 
Professor Laura J. Wylie. 
Addresses to the Students' Association and Freshman Class. 
Paper before the Faculty Club. 
Report on the place of English in the curriculum. 
Work in connection with the Students' Committee for the 
Fiftieth Anniversary. 

Professor Gertrude Buck. 
Two lectures to the Freshman Class. 
Management of all English Departmental Lectures. 
Chairman of Committee on Certificate Privilege. 
Work on plan for the administration of courses in Compara- 
tive Literature. 
Work on plan for Commencement Exercises. 
Address to the Faculty Club. 

Associate Professor C. F. Fiske. 
Organization of general Department meetings of the Eng- 
lish Department. 
Organization of Sophomore Literature Courses. 

Assistant Professor Alice I. Perry Wood. 
Supervision of the student reporters of the Press Board. 
Administration of the Dana Prize. 
Member of Committee to lead the M. A. thesis of Miss 

Leffingwell. 
Chairman of Founder's Day Committee. 
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Assistant Professor Rose Jeffries Peebles. 

Member of Committee of Conference with the Alumnae 
Council. 

Member of Fiftieth Anniversary Committee on Publica- 
tions. 

Member of Students 9 Fiftieth Anniversary Committee on 
Publications. 

Member of English Department Library Committee. 

Member of Committee of Freshman Instructors. 

Instructor Constance M. Rourke. 

Member of Fiftieth Anniversary Committee for the Alum- 
nae Play. 

Member of Fiftieth Anniversary Committee for the Stu- 
dents' Conference. 

Instructor Winifred Smith. 
Informal talks to study groups of the Students' Association. 

Instructor Gertrude E. Ballard. 
Consultation with Freshmen. 
Talk on Examinations to Sophomore Class. 
Secretarial work of the English Department. 

Instructor Katharine Taylor. 

Member of Fiftieth Anniversary Committee on the Student 
Pageant. 

Supervisor of all students tutoring for the English Depart- 
ment. 

Chairman of committee which presented to the Faculty 
Club a report on the status of student government in other 
colleges and its tendencies here. 

Instructor Helen Estabrook Sandison. 
Member of Fiftieth Anniversary Committee on Students' 

Celebration. 
Faculty representative of Fiftieth Anniversary Committee 

on Costumes. 
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Department of German. 
Professor Marian P. Whitney. 

Member of Committee on Students' Records. 

Member of Committee on Intercollegiate Relations. 

Member of Committee on New Plan for Admission of 
Freshmen. 

Member of Committee on Joint Committee with Students' 
Association. 

Member of Committee on Lecture System. 

Member of Committee on Speeches for Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary. 

Six Lectures to Seniors. 

One Lecture before Freshman I Class. 

One Lecture before History H Class. 

Associate Professor Lilian L. Stroebe. 

Member of Committee on Codification of Faculty Legis- 
lation. 

Six hours' practice teaching with students who intend to 
teach German. 

Instructor Louise M. Kueflfner. 
Lecture to Freshman Class. 

Instructor Florence G. Jenney. 
Member of Committee on Codification of Faculty Legis- 
lation. 
Lecture for the Department of History. 
Lecture before German I Class. 

Department of Greek. 
Professor Abby Leach. 
Direction Hellenic Society Greek Chorus. 

Department of History. 
Professor Lucy M. Salmon. 
Member of Fiftieth Anniversary Committee. 
Chairman of Fiftieth Anniversary sub-committees on Print- 
ing, Educational Conferences, and Receptions. 
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Chairman of Committee on Intercollegiate Relations. 

Address before College Convocation. 

Faculty member of Good Fellowship Clubhouse Commit- 
tee. 

Report to Faculty Club on History in the curriculum of 
Vassar College. 

Professor James F. Baldwin. 

Member of Faculty Club Committee reporting Relations 
of Faculty and Trustees. 

Chairman of Committee on Codification of Faculty Legis- 
lation. 

Lecture on Peace. 

Lecture on Germany and the War. 

Associate Professor Eloise EUery. 
Secretary of the Faculty. 
230 Conferences with students. 
Member of Fiftieth Anniversary Committee. 

Assistant Professor Lucy Elizabeth Textor. 
Four lectures at the college. 

Lecture on Russia before Vassar Students' Aid Society, 
New York. 

Instructor C. Mildred Thompson. 

Member of Committee on Certificate Privilege. 

Secretary of the Faculty Club. 

Member of Curriculum Committee of the Faculty Club. 

Member o fFiftieth Anniversary sub-committee on Student's 
Celebration. 

Member of Executive Committee of Vassar Alumnae Asso- 
ciation. 

Department op Latin. 

Professor J. Leverett Moore. 
Chairman of Committee on Curriculum. 
Chairman of Committee on Commencement Exercises. 
Member of Committee on Students' Records. 
Member of Committee on Fiftieth Anniversary. 
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Associate Professor Elizabeth Hazelton Haight. 
Member of Provisional Alumnae Council. 
Chairman of Provisional Alumnae Council Committee on 
Publicity. 

Instructor Lily Ross Taylor. 
Member of Fiftieth Anniversary Committee on Reference. 

Department of Library. 
Librarian Amy L. Reed. 
Chairman of Fiftieth Anniversary Committee. 
Chairman of Committee on Change of Plan for the Admis- 
sion of Freshmen. 

Reference Librarian Fanny Borden. 
Preparation of a Vassar College Library Handbook. 

Assistant Mary Belle Ackerjy. 
Member of Fiftieth Anniversary sub-committee on housing 
alumnae. 

Department op Mathematics. 

Assistant Professor Elizabeth B. Cowley. 
Member of Hall Board, Lathrop Hall. 
Secretary of Vassar Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. 

Department of Music. 

Professor George Coleman Gow. 
Member of Founder's Day Committee. 
Member of Fiftieth Anniversary sub-committee on Music. 

Instructor John C. Griggs. 
Preparation of French operetta 'Tierrot qui rit." 
Preparation of chorus music in "Iphigenie auf Tauris." 

Instructor Donald N. Tweedy. 
Conductorship of Vassar College Orchestra. 
Leadership of Christmas Chorus. 
One pianoforte recital. 
Two organ recitals. 
Two Aeolian recitals. 
Writing of one Vassar Song. 
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Department of Philosophy. 
Instructor Savilla Alice Elkus. 
Member of Committee on Twelve Hour Privilege. 

Department of Physics. 

Associate Professor Edna Carter. 
President of the Faculty Club. 

Department of Psychology. 
Professor Margaret Floy Washburn. 
Member of Committee on Curriculum. 
Member of Committee on Fiftieth Anniversary. 
Member of Committee on Conference with Students. 
Editing the Semi-Centennial Series of Publications. 
Managing the psychological study of Freshmen by ques- 
tionary and tests. 

Department of Zoology. 
Professor Aaron L. Treadwell. 

Curator of the Museum. 

Member of Fiftieth Anniversary sub-committee on Publi- 
cation. 

Member of Committee on Intercollegiate Relations. 

Department of the Dean. 
Assistant Lucy Davis. 
Member of committee to report on Relation of Faculty and 
Trustees. 

Assistant Zita L. Thornbury. 
Member of Fiftieth Anniversary sub-committee. 

SERVICES OUTSIDE THE COLLEGE 

Department of Art. 
Professor Oliver S. Tonks. 
Chairman of Committee to report to the College Art Assn. 
on the question of a proposed required course in the Fine 
Arts. 
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Department op Economics. 

Professor Herbert E. Mills. 
Member of the Board of Editors of the American Economic 
Review. 

Department op English. 

Professor Laura J. Wylie. 
Address for the suffragists in Poughkeepsie. 
Address for the graduating exercises of the nurses at Vassar 
Hospital. 

Associate Professor C. F. Fiske. 
Paper at The English Conference in connection with the 
meeting of the Association of College and Preparatory 
Teachers of the Middle Atlantic States and Maryland. 
Paper read at the meeting of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America. 

Assistant Professor Rose Jeffries Peebles. 
Preparation of Bibliography of American Publications for 

the English Association. 
Judge of Competitors' Examination Papers for the English 

Department of Lawrence College. 

Instructor Winifred Smith. 
Informal lectures on Equal Suffrage in Poughkeepsie and 
New Hackensack. 

Department of French. 

Professor Jean C. Bracq. 
Five addresses in churches of Poughkeepsie. 
One lecture in Hartford. 
Three lectures in West Point. 

Department of Geology. 
Professor George B. Shattuck. 
Lectures at various places. 
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Department of German. 
Professor Marian P. Whitney. 
Attended meetings of Modern Languages Teachers' Asso- 
ciation as officer, director, or president. 
Address before Modern Language Teachers of Westchester 
County. 

Associate Professor Lilian L. Stroebe. 
Teacher at German Summer School, Middlebury College, 
Middlebury, Vt. 

Instructor Louise M. Kueffner. 
Lecture at the Verein zum Stadium Moderner Deutscher 

Tendenzen. . * 
Paper before thejModern Language Association in New 

York. 
Lecture given at the Liberal Club in New York. 

Instructor Florence G. Jenney. 
Lesson in First Year German at the meeting of the Hudson 
Valley Modern Language Association, Newburgh. 

Department of Greek. 
Professor Abby Leach. 
Member of Executive Committee of School at Athens. 

Associate Professor Grace H. Macurdy. 
Elementary course in Greek at Columbia University. 
Graduate course in Greek at Columbia University. 
Examiner and Reader for the College Board of Entrance 
Requirements. 

Department of History. 
Professor James F. Baldwin. 
Paper before American Hist. Assn. 
Lecture at Congregational Church, Poughkeepsie. 
Lecture at St. Paul's Church, Poughkeepsie. 
Lecture at Tuesday Club, Poughkeepsie. 
On Committee for the Celebration of Magna Charta. 
Member of Program Committee Amer. Hist. Assn. 
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Associate Professor Eloise Ellery. 
Reader for College Entrance Examination Board. 

Assistant Professor Lucy Elizabeth Textor. 
Six lectures on Russia at the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 

Sciences. 
Six lectures on Russia before the Lecture Division of the 
Board of Education of New York City. 

Department of Latin. 
Professor J. Leverett Moore. 
Secretary of Jury on Class. Fellowships of School of Classi- 
cal Studies of American Academy in Rome. 
Chairman of Committee of Cooperating Colleges for stand- 
ardizing Women's Colleges of Virginia. 

Associate Professor Elizabeth H. Palmer. 
Vice-President of Lower Hudson District of New York 

State Teachers' Association, Classical Section. 
A member of the Executive Committee of the Classical 
Section of the New York State Teachers' Association. 

Associate Professor Elizabeth Hazelton Haight. 
Reader in Latin for College Entrance Examination Board. 
Paper before Joint Meeting of the American Philological 

Assn. and the Archaeological Institute of America. 
Illustrated lecture at Hunter College. 
Illustrated lecture before the Western Massachusetts 

Branch of the New England Classical Association. 

Assistant Professor Catharine Saunders. 
Member of Committee of the Classical Section of the New 
York State Teachers' Association. 

Department op Library. 
Associate Librarian Adelaide Underhill. 
Attended annual meeting of the New York Library Asso- 
ciation at Cornell University. 
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Attended conference of Eastern Librarians at Columbia 

University. 
Inspected Providence libraries and Brown University li- 

raries. 

Department of Mathematics. 
Professor H. S. White, 
Member of the National Academy of Sciences. 
Active in councils of three learned societies. 
Lecture before Sigma Xi Chapter, Syracuse University. 

Assistant Professor Elizabeth B. Cowley. 

Lecture before the Mathematical Club, Hunter College. 

Delegate to Hunter College. 

Member of Committee of Association of Teachers of Math- 
ematics. 

Member of Committee to study questions relating to meth- 
ods of entrance to college. 

A leader in a round table on Teaching of Calculus, Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Mathematics. 

Reader in Algebra on College Entrance Examination Board. 

Attended four meetings of American Mathematical Society. 

Attended three meetings of Association of Teachers of Math- 
ematics. 

Attended one meeting of Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools of Middle States and Maryland. 

Attended Philadelphia meetings of American Association 
for Advancement of Science. 

Attended three committee meetings of Association of 
Teachers of Mathematics. 

Instructor Louise D. Cummings. 
Presented two papers to the American Mathematical 
Society. 

Department of Music. 

Professor George Coleman Gow. 
President of Dutchess County Association of Musicians. 
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Vice-President of New York State Music Teachers' Asso- 
ciation. 

Head of Conference Committees of New York State Music 
Teachers' Association. 

Department op Philosophy. 
Professor Woodbridge Riley. 
Lecture on Emerson before the Barnard College Philo- 
sophical Society. 

Department of Political Science. 
Professor Emerson D. Fite. 
Member of Board of Examiners in History for College En- 
trance Examination Board. 
Head Reader of Board of Readers in History for College 
Entrance Examination Board. 

Department op Psychology. 

Professor Margaret Floy Washburn. 
Member of two committees of the Psychological Association. 
Courses in Introductory and Social Psychology in the Co- ' 

lumbia Summer School. 
Consulting editor of The Journal of Animal Behavior. 

Department of Zoology. 
Professor Aaron L. Treadwell. 
Honorary Curator of Annelids, American Museum of Natu- 
ral History. 

Instructor Emmeline Moore. 
Lecture on South African plants at American Museum of 
Natural History, New York. 

Department op the Dean. 
Assistant Lucy Davis. 
Member of General Council of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae. 
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RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 

Prop. James F. Baldwin. 

Select Cases before the King's Council. Edited for the 
Selden Society. 

Instructor Gertrude E. Ballard. 

New England Women in the Seventeenth Century. 

Instructor Violet Barbour. 

Article on Anglo-Russian relations prior to the war. 

Barstow, Marjorie, Instructor in English. 

Wordsworth as a Literary Critic — a doctorate thesis to be 

presented to Yale University; May, 1916. 
Editing of some unpublished material concerning Leigh 

Hunt. 
Hebraism and Hellenism in Paradise Lost. 

Beckwith, Cora Jipson, Asst. Professor of Zoology. 
The relation of mitochondria to determinate clearage in the 
egg of mollusc and tunicates. 

Borden, Fanny, Reference Librarian. 

Bibliography of bibliographies of American History. 

Br acq, Jean C, Professor of French. 

Book upon France and German Provocations. 

Brewster, Ethel Hampson, Instructor of Latin. 

Roman Craftsmen and Tradesmen in the Satiric Writers of 
the Early Empire. 

A dissertation to be presented to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Buck, Gertrude, Professor of Ehglish. 

The relation to one another of the typical theories of literary 

criticism. To be published under the title The Unity of 

Criticism. 
A new commencement program, for publication in one of 

the educational journals. 
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Carter, Edna, Associate Professor of Physics. 
Discharge Potentials across very short Distances. 

Cochran, Katharine M., Assistant in Latin. 
History of the Criticism of Virgil. 

Cowley, Elizabeth B. Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matics. 

Congruences of Twisted Cubics. 

Study of Preparation of teachers of mathematics in second- 
ary schools. 

Cummingb, Louise D., Instructor of Mathematics. 
Exhaustive determination of all triad systems A 15. 
(In collaboration with Professor H. S. White.) 

Dodge, Jane Gay, Instructor of English. 
Literary Influence of the Liturgy. 

Dutcher, E. Olive, Assistant Professor of Bible. 

Relation between Religious Education and the study of 
Biblical Literature. 

Elkus, Sa villa Alice, Instructor of Philosophy. 
Review of: Philosophy; What is it? 
Some Philosophical Questions suggested by biology. 

Ellery, Eloise, Associate Professor of History. 

Jacques Pierre Brissot — A Study in the History of the 
French Revolution. 

Fahnestock, Edith, Instructor of Spanish and Italian. 
The Veronica Legend in Mediaeval Romance Literature. 

Fiske, C. F., Associate Professor of English. 
Biblical Material in Middle English Literature. 
Norse Sago as embodying situations and conceptions found 

in Beowulf. 
Middle High German Romance. 
British Isles in Norse Sago. 
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Fite, Emerson D., Professor of Political Science. 
History of the United States. 

Furness, Caroline E., Associate Professor of Astron- 
omy. 
An Introduction to the Study of Variable Stars. 

Haight, Elizabeth Hazelton, Associate Professor of 
Latin. 

Vassar (In collaboration with Dr. James Monroe Taylor). 
The Sea in Greek Poetry. 
Introducing Apuleius. 
A Day at Lake Nemi. 

Hill, William Bancroft, Professor of Biblical Liter- 
ature, 
life of Christ. * 

Kueffner, Louise M., Instructor of German. 

Orphic Echoes in Modern Lyric Poetry: Ernst Lissauer. 
Note on German lyric poetry and on study of modern art 

and literature at German Universities. 
The Dream of the Golden Age: A Study of the Theory and 

Art of Romanticism. 
Free Rythme: Its Development in Germany, Its Influence 

on French Poetry, and on Contemporary American Poetry. 

Lyons, Jessie M., Instructor of English. 

Dissertation on Chaucer's Rimes in their Dialectic Relations 
and other studies in Middle English Philology. 

Macurdy, Grace H., Assoc. Professor of Greek. 

Studies in religion and civilization of Thrace, Samothrace, 
and some parts of North Greece. 

Meldrum, W. Buell, Instructor of Chemistry. 

The Transition Temperatures of the Hydrates of Sodium 
Chromate. 

Moore, Emmeline, Instructor of Botany. 
The Potamogetous in relation to Pond Culture. 
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Moore, J. Leverbtt, Professor of Latin. 

Edition of Terence in the Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Series. 

Peebles, Rose Jeffries, Assistant Professor of English. 
Blood-Brotherhood in the Middle English Romances. 
A Folk-Lore note to Hamlet. 
Abduction in the Middle English Romances. 
Did Chaucer's House of Fame influence Browning's Christ- 
mas Eve? 

Reed, Amy L., Librarian. 

The literary biography in English literature in the 18th 
Century. 

Richardson, Sophie Foster, Assistant Professor of 

Mathematics. 

Revision of Lock's Trigonomefcy. 

Study of the latest publications on the Philosophy of Math- 
ematics with view of presenting a report to the Mathe- 
matical Club. 

Riley, Woodbridge, Professor of Philosophy. 

A chapter on Early American Philosophers for the Cam- 
bridge History of American Literature. 

Rourke, Constance M., Instructor of English. 

The Vocal Book: A Study in Literary Aesthetics. Essay. 
Accepted Practice w. The Rules for Punctuation. Essay. 
Handbook of Punctuation based on principles set forth in i 

article, The Rationale of Punctuation. 

Salmon, Lucy M., Professor of History. 

The Newspaper as Historical Material. 

Historical Material: Its Nature and Treatment. 

The Records of Vassar College. j 

Sandison, Helen Estabrook, Instructor of English. 

Completion of an examination of the legend of Theophilus, j 

particularly in its dramatic development. 
Middle-English lyric; continued consideration of French 

sources. 
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Saunders, Frederick A., Professor of Physics. 

On series in spectra, especially to originate novel ways of 
exciting particles of certain elements to give light vibra- 
tions. 

Schindler, Mathilpe, Instructor of French. 
Study on: Byron's influence in Germany. 

Shattuck, George B., Professor of Geology. 
Origin of the Shawangunk Lakes. 

Shaver, Mart M., Cataloguer in the Library. 

Annotated bibliography of manuscript, early printed books 
and other interesting books in the Vassar College Library. 

Smith, Gertrude, Instructor of Mathematics. 
Orbit of Comet 1853 IV. 

Smith, Winifred, Instructor in English. 

A study of a group of Italian actors in the 16th Century. 

Stroebe, Lilian L., Assoc. Prof, of German. 

Die Stellung des Mittelhochdeutschen in College Curricu- 
lum. 

Die Weiterbildung der Lehrer des Deutschen. 

German Exercises and Grammar for Beginners (in collabo- 
ration with Professor Whitney). 

Taylor, Lillian Ross, Instructor of Latin. 

Investigation of the status of freemen under the Roman 
Empire. 

Textor, Lucy Elizabeth, Assist. Prof, of History. 
Russian immigration to Siberia. 

Thayer, Mary Rebecca, Instructor in English. 
The Elizabethan Tragedy of Revenge. 
Horace's Theory of Poetry; a study of the observation on 
poetry and poets scattered throughout his writings. 
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Thompson, C. M., Instructor of History. 

Study of Carpet-baggers in the U. S. House of Represen- 
tatives. 

Tonks, Oliver S., Professor of Art. 

Work upon an Introduction to Italian Painting. 

Treadwell, Aaron L., Professor of Zoology. 

Monograph of Seodicidae of West Indies, with cooperation 
of Carnegie Institution. 

Washburn, Margaret Floy, Professor of Psychology. 

A book on the higher mental processes. 

Four researches on minor problems connected with affective 
processes, suggestibility, and memory, the experimen- 
tation being performed under Prof. Washburn's direction 
by advanced students. 

White, Florence Donnell, Instructor of French. 
The dwarf in Old French romances. 
The use of tenses in the Old French romances. 

White, H. S., Professor of Mathematics. 

Forty years' fluctuations in mathematical research. 
Triad systems (in collaboration with Miss Cummings). 

Whitney, Marian P., Professor of German. 

Special studies in connection with the Contemporary 
Drama. 

(In collaboration with Prof. Stroebe) a set of German text- 
books. 

The Place of Reading — The Modern Language Course. 

Wick, Frances G., Instructor of Physics. 

A Spectro-photometric Study of the Optical Properties of 

some of the Double Cyanide of Platinum Crystals. 
A study of the Ultra-violet Transmission of some of the 

Uranyl Salts. 
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Wood, Alice I. Perry, Asst. Prof, of English. 

Studies in the literature and criticism of Pre-Raphaelitism. 
The "New Aesthetic Criticism** of Oscar Wilde. 

Woods, Elizabeth L., Instructor of Psychology. 
An experimental analysis of the process of recognizing. 
Tests and school provision for gifted children. 

Wtlie, Laura J., Professor of English. 

A study of the definitions of romanticism — the influence of 

William Godwin on 19th century thought. 
A volume of essays for the Vassar Series. 

A UNIQUE YEAR AT VASSAR: FACULTY AC- 
TIVITIES AND COLLEGE IDEALS 

ADDRESS BY PROFESSOR MILLS* 

Your President has asked me to speak of the College. 
This I interpret to mean something of its real life and 
activities. It would be pleasant to tell you of the beau- 
tiful new building which so fitly bears witness to the con- 
tinuing interest of our trustee, Mr. Charles M. Pratt, 
and to the long years of devoted service from Dr. Taylor. 
A dignified portal, a beautiful house for things beautiful, 
a reminder of spiritual effort, and an evidence of gene- 
rosity in things material, it is one of the most significant 
buildings on the campus. But stone walls do not a 
college make. While the remarkable increase in build- 
ings and equipment is the outwardly impressive evidence 
of development during the administration recently ended, 
an even stronger claim for approval is found in increase 
in teaching force, in establishment of new departments, 
in limitation of students to the numbers the college was 
equipped to receive, in the gain of Vassar in public es- 

*See page 4 
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timation, in the abolition of the vocational schools, in 
the firm stand against other forms of technical work and 
the firm insistence on adherence to a liberal education 
as the purpose of our college. Essential as equipment 
is for some kind of work, inspiring as glorious buildings 
and beautiful natural surroundings are in college as else- 
where, the great things in education are things of the 
spirit. You wish today to hear of intellectual standards, 
of aims and ideals. 

The last year has been unique in the history of Vassar 
College and one not often paralleled in any college. 
From February 1st, 1914, to February 1st, 1915, we were 
without President or acting President. Presidential 
duties on the business side were assumed by the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Board of Trustees. Adminis- 
trative offices carried on routine affairs in their respective 
spheres. To a committee consisting of the Chairman 
of the Faculty, the Dean and the Head Warden were 
assigned matters of discipline. The Faculty, in the 
exercise of its legislative functions, was called upon to 
act on many matters of government; and the mere fact 
that it was an abnormal situation created a sense of re- 
sponsibility and earnest initiative. Hence the year de- 
veloped into one of great activity of thought and action 
— a year of progress in educational standards, a year of 
stimulus and inspiration. And, as always happens, 
useful activity has caused growth in the acting body. 
The Faculty has gained steadily throughout the interim 
in strength, in unity of purpose, and in earnest devotion 
to the great work in which it is engaged. In all of the 
twenty-five years of my connection with the College, 
being just one-half of its existence, I do not remember 
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another year of such vigorous intellectual life in the 
Faculty, of such earnest consideration of vital problems 
and of such educational progress. This I can say with 
suitable modesty, since as Chairman I took little or no 
part ordinarily in the discussions that resulted in action. 
Before mentioning some examples of Faculty activity, 
it may be noted that we were confined to consideration 
and legislation upon such matters as could be regarded 
as traditionally established lines of Faculty action at 
Vassar, since the Trustees had practically prohibited 
the introduction or enactment of any new educational 
and administrative policies until the organization of the 
College should be completed. 

The intellectual standards of a college depend largely 
upon, first, proper standards of admission; secondly, 
exclusion of students not able to do proper work; and, 
thirdly, suitable requirements for graduation. These 
points were made the subjects of careful investigation 
by committees and of extended discussion. Examination 
of the records of our students for several years proved 
that among those admitted with moderate conditions 
were often some of our most valued young women; but 
that nearly all of those who entered heavily conditioned 
were unable to retrieve themselves so that they either 
fell by the way or continued to do work unsatisfactory 
to themselves and unworthy of the college. Rejecting 
the arguments both of those who would allow no con- 
ditioned students to be admitted and of those who would 
make it very easy to get into college, the Faculty de- 
cided, in view of the great numbers of applicants, to re- 
fuse admission henceforth to those having conditions 
in more than two of the fifteen points required for ad- 
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mission, without, however, increasing at all the quantity 
of work necessary for entrance. 

Another able investigation made plain that students 
who fail to pass a certain number of hours in the fresh- 
man year almost invariably remain unsatisfactory 
throughout the course, and that it is mistaken kindness to 
allow them to struggle against overwhelming handicaps 
and to misuse the great opportunities which others are 
perforce now excluded from enjoying. Consequently a 
new rule was made governing the exclusion of weak 
students; and, in accordance therewith, after the recent 
semestral examinations sixteen freshmen were sent home 
and a large number put on probation. Already this 
has had a tonic effect and it is hoped that never again 
shall we hear what one of these unfortunates said, 
namely, that she thought one could fail in all her work 
and still remain in college. 

A careful study of the college records of several gradu- 
ating classes showed that a certain small percentage had 
had the bare passing mark in practically all their work. 
When these cases were considered individually, it was 
found that they were rarely of the sort who represent 
the college creditably. A rule was adopted requiring 
that one-third of the marks shall have been above the 
bare passing grade in order to entitle to graduation. 
This rule will go into effect gradually so as not to work 
injustice to students whose records are partly made; and 
will prevent a small number of the most unworthy from 
receiving their diplomas. The action of the Faculty in 
all these matters was based upon careful study of facts 
and the practice of other colleges, was sane and moderate, 
and not forgetful of the individual who may have had 
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great obstacles to contend with in her preparatory course. 
The Faculty voted by a large majority to do away with 
required Ethics, since the chief reason for its continuance 
hitherto had disappeared with Dr. Taylor's retirement 
and because it is almost unknown as a required study in 
our colleges. There was also a unanimous vote in favor 
of changing the form of Commencement, even those who 
would prefer the retention of student participation in its 
traditional manner recognizing the undesirability of this 
in face of strenuous opposition from each succeeding 
senior class. Both of these votes are now awaiting the 
approval of the Trustees before going into effect. Con- 
sideration of curriculum revision has also begun inform- 
ally and other educational matters have been discussed. 
Throughout the year a general faculty committee and 
many sub-committees have been developing the plans 
for the Fiftieth Anniversary. It is hoped that this event 
may be a celebration not simply of Vassar's successes, 
but also of a half century's progress in the higher edu- 
cation of women as a part of the great feminist movement. 
Perhaps the most striking change was in the method 
of beginning the college year. There has not been, at 
any rate in recent years, a formal opening of our work 
until this last fall. On the Monday morning on which 
college exercises began an Academic Convocation of the 
whole college community was held in chapel. In aca- 
demic costume the Faculty and senior class marched in 
procession from the Main Building. Speeches by three 
members of the Faculty dwelt upon features in the his- 
tory of the college, upon the principle of democracy as 
manifested in its common life and upon the obligations 
resting upon all to utilize to the utmost the great oppor- 
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tunities which gifts and sacrifices of many had provided. 
It was generally felt by students, alumnae and Faculty 
to be a dignified and inspiring occasion. 

To one other surprising and fortunate attitude through- 
out the past two years attention may well be called. 
There has not been so far as I know any group of the 
college teaching staff that has had a candidate for the 
presidency. While there were naturally individual ex- 
pressions of opinion regarding various people whose 
names were from time to time connected by rumor with 
the appointment, there has been no advocacy of any one. 
There was widespread agreement as to the type of presi- 
dent we needed. It should be some one young enough 
to have the prospect of a long and vigorous occupation 
of the office; some one who had had wide contact with 
educational work; some one who believed in woman's 
education as a part of a movement for greater freedom: 
and above all one who was primarily a teacher and a 
scholar. Our satisfaction is deep and joyous that the 
Trustees selected the kind we wanted; and we are with- 
out known exception ready to cooperate heartily with 
President MacCracken in making Vassar a more in- 
fluential factor even than it has been in our national life. 

What shall the nature of that influence be? Time 
will not allow me to do more than suggest what the 
women's colleges should be in that wonderful grouping 
and mixture of humanity that is to be the America of the 
future. The last century has seen the most wonderful 
increase in efficiency of wealth-production and wealth- 
accumulation the world has ever known. While we are 
impressed primarily by great individual fortunes, the 
increase in various forms of public wealth devoted to ad- 
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vancing the common welfare is equally remarkable, and 
even more significant, so far as the real life of humanity 
is concerned, is the increase in the incomes of the masses 
of the people — sad and discouraging as is still the con- 
dition of too large a part of the population. For the 
first time in history we find a considerable surplus above 
the amount needed to keep the race alive. How should 
that surplus be used according to any rational socio- 
ethical plan? Who will deny that, after the establish- 
ment of the prerequisite minimum basis of physical wel- 
fare, the rest should be devoted to advancing the finer 
spiritual ends of human existence — "the free liberty of 
the mind and garnishing of the same," as Sir Thomas 
Moore puts it; the development of artistic creative talent 
in those that have the possibility, and of artistic appre- 
ciation in the rest of us so that work may become self- 
expressive and tend to ennoble and beautify all our ma- 
terial environment as William Morris would have it; 
contact with nature and capacity to enjoy it like a Bur- 
roughs; the development of that refinement in human 
intercourse which we call good manners; and that ethical 
attainment which may be expressed in words from the 
Dream of John Ball: "And man shall help man, and the 
saints in heaven shall be glad, because men no more fear 
each other; and the churl shall be ashamed and shall hide 
his churlishness till it be gone, and he be no more a churl; 
and fellowship be established in heaven and on earth." 

Is the world's great increase in wealth being used in 
such ways? In one number of our most thoughtful 
monthly an eminent publisher shows how automobiles, 
"movies" and other materialistic uses of wealth destroy 
the reading habit, and a keen social critic sets forth the 
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destruction of wealth and the waste of life involved in 
the pursuit of fashion in dress. A little thought will, I 
fear, convince us that the wonderful economic achieve- 
ments of the last century are in danger of ruining the 
higher life of the world. "That many of us lead such 
lives as we should heartily disown after two hours' serious 
reflection is, I am afraid, a true, and, I am sure, a very 
galling thought," said Stevenson; and most of us have 
more reason to say it than he. 

While all conceivable forces must be aroused to combat 
this tendency and to turn wealth consumption and in- 
creasing chance for leisure toward that finer spiritualized 
society which riches make possible, there is no agency 
which has a plainer duty and a greater opportunity than 
the college. Are not our colleges, in their eagerness for 
efficiency and practical success, in danger of forgetting 
that it is their high privilege to maintain through a ma- 
terialistic age ideals of science, of scholarship, of learning, 
of beauty, of fine living — of all the things, in short, for 
which wealth is worth having? "Ye are the salt of the 
earth; but if the salt have lost its savour, wherewith shall 
it be salted?" Because of my length of service in my 
particular line of teaching at Vassar College, the oppor- 
tunity has come to me as to few others in the United 
States to be in contact with the entrance of college wom- 
en into professional and volunteer social service. That 
this stream of social service in its technical form will con- 
tinue, I hope and believe. But the greatest public bene- 
fit that Vassar College can render will be to send out 
annually two or three hundred young women who have 
learned what true values are and who through their lives 
in their communities shall not simply teach but exem- 
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plify Ruskin's great statement: "There is no wealth 
but Life — Life including all its powers of love, of joy 
and of admiration." This is the greatest call to the col- 
leges of the future: to make those finer aspects of living 
which have been the privileges of the few, the aspirations 
of all, by sending into the world those who by simple un- 
ostentatious living of the finer life shall divert the wealth 
of the world into the ennoblement of the race. 

How are the colleges to do this? By the combined 
efforts of all. The Trustees can do much. To the Presi- 
dent comes the chief individual opportunity to shape 
college life and ideals. President Hadley has recently 
said that graduates have the greatest potential influence 
over students. While this is abstractly true, their 
scattered life makes it difficult to organize effectively the 
power of these graduates, who are not only in the world 
but too often of it so far as many -tendencies are con- 
cerned. But you probably do not appreciate how in- 
fluential is your opinion and how welcome to the Faculty 
is your support. While most alumnae will probably 
feel loath to express definite views on the many problems 
requiring for their solution expert knowledge and close 
contact, all can encourage thoroughness and uphold fine 
ideals. The mistake is frequently made of thinking that 
that the most valuable influences of college are in the 
life that lies outside the academic field. On the con- 
trary it is in the classroom and through scholarship that 
are found the supreme means of training the mind, of en- 
riching culture, of strengthening character and of inspir- 
ing noble ideals. So it is the body of teachers daily in 
contact with youth in its formative period, the teachers, 
whose very life work consists of these finer cultural 
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forces, who must be our main reliance. Trustees, Presi- 
dent, Alumnae must, on the one hand, hold the Faculty 
strictly responsible for the accomplishment of this work 
to the best of its ability, and must help inspire those un- 
appreciative of their great privilege; but, on the other 
hand, this body of teachers must have that freedom in 
their own province which is essential to any group of 
people in performing its own work. In the first part of 
this address I tried to convince you that the activity of 
the Faculty this last year proves that it endeavors to use 
wisdom, devotion and self-control. It is for you to aid 
us in our efforts. In recalling the influences for good in 
my own life I find pre-eminent certain instructors from 
lowest grades up to post-graduate work; and I hope that 
many of you will feel with me thanks to Kipling for his 
tribute to teachers in the following lines from a poem 
which time does not allow me to give entire: 

"And we all praise famous men 
Ancients of the College, 
For they taught us common sense 
Tried to teach us common sense 
Truth and God's own common sense 
Which is more than knowledge. 

"This we learned from famous men 
Knowing not its uses, 
When they showed in daily work 
Man must finish off his work — 
Right or wrong his daily work — 
And without excuses. 
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"Wherefore praise we famous men 
From whose bays we borrow — 
They that put aside To-day — 



And with joys of their To-day 
Bought for us To-morrow. 

"Bless and praise we famous men- 
Men of little showing 
For their work continueth, 
And their work continueth 
Broad and deep continueth 
Great beyond their knowing!" 
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To the President: 

The Dean respectfully submits the 12th annual report 
of her department. 

New Students. In September, 1914, there were ad- 
mitted 366 students including 2 former students not 
offering credit for new work. There were 13 with ad- 
vanced credits, 1 IV, 4 III, 5 II, 3 I. The total number 
registered was 1120, not including 2 graduate students 
and 11 non-resident fellows; 55 students did not return 
after the vacation of 1914, but 12 of these plan to return. 

There are now (April) 23 registered for 1915, 536 in- 
cluding 5 on waiting list. Registration was closed Sep- 
tember 10, 1914. The waiting list was begun Septem- 
ber 10, 1914. The highest number registered at any 
time was 759. 

Age of Freshmen and Preparation. The average 
age of the Freshman class as reported at entrance was 
18.01. 

The preparation of the candidates was as follows: 

High Other 

Schools Private Both Tutor Normal Colleges 

155 155 SI 10 2 IS 

£86 schools and colleges were represented by the new 
students; one student sometimes from two or more 
schools. 
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The following table gives the numbers entering by 
examination and by certificate during the past five years. 











C. E. E. B. 


Entrance 


Cert. 


Exam. 


By both 


At least part 


1910-11 










818 


181 


60 


77 


46 


1911-12 










807 


181 


65 


60 


48 


1912-18 










806 


188 


67 


52 


47 


1918-1914 










827 


181 


64 


75 


20 


1914-15 










366 


218 


80 


6& 


55 



Of the freshmen 806 had clear records; 45 were con- 
ditioned, 9 in more than one unit. 



Elections by New Students. The subjects offered 
where choice was possible are represented as follows: 

Greek as second language 9, as third language 8=12. 
German as second language 150, as third language 79=229. 
French as second language 199, as third language 46=245. 

American History for third language 85 

American History not for third language 6 
Chemistry accepted for entrance 49, for exemption 2=51. 
Physics accepted for entrance 62, for exemption 1=68. 
Both Physics and Chemistry accepted for entrance 6=6. 



♦These totals include former students returning without addi 
tional certificates or examinations. 
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Deficiencies. At the end of the first semester, 1914-15. 

121 of the new students (Fs) had deficiencies (L. P. counted). 

168 of the new students had no A's. 

42 of the new students had no C's=A+B. 

5 of the new students had all A's. 

2 of the new students had all B's. 

11 of the new student* had absent (all or part). 

61 of the new students had no mark above C. 

70 of the new students had good records* not all A's or B's. 

99 of the new students were below graduation grade. 

Classification and Withdrawals. The classifica- 
tion of the students at the beginning and end of the year 
was as follows: 

In November 1914 On April 23, 1915 

Seniors 285 Seniors 238 

Juniors 252 Juniors 244 

Sophomores 265 Sophomores 255 

Freshmen 368 Freshmen 334 



1,120 1,071 



The withdrawals (49) are given in the following tables: 

1915 1916 1917 1918 

Work 21 

Health 15 5 9 

Health and Work 2 

Family reasons 1 
4j^ yr. course 3 

Personal 1 1 
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The geographical 


1 statistics of the college are as follows: 


Alabama 





Mississippi 


Virginia 


8 


Arizona 





Missouri 32 


Washington 


4 


Arkansas 


1 


Montana 


West Virginia 


6 


California 


12 


Nebraska 11 


Wisconsin 


£1 


Colorado 


8 


Nevada 


Wyoming 


1 


Connecticut 


58 


New Hampshire 6 


Alaska 


% 


Delaware 


6 


New Jersey 86 


Germany 


1 


Dist. of Columbia 6 


New Mexico 


Philippine Islands 


Florida 





New York 358 


Hawaii 


1 


Georgia 


5 


North Carolina St 


Canada 


1 


Idaho 





North Dakota 1 


China 





Illinois 


46 


Ohio 73 


Cuba 


1 


Indiana 


14 


Oklahoma St 


England 





Iowa 


16 


Oregon 3 


Mexico 


1 


Kansas 


8 


Pennsylvania 114 


France 





Kentucky 


8 


Rhode Island St 


West Indies 


1 


Louisiana 


1 


South Carolina 


India 


1 


Maine 


14 


South Dakota 1 


Persia 


2 


Maryland 


8 


Tennessee 5 


Syria 


3 


Massachusetts 


104 


Texas 3 


Italy 





Michigan 


SO 


Utah 3 


Japan 


3 


Minnesota 


16 


Vermont 5 






[Not counting 2 graduate students and 11 


non-resident fellows.] 


The denominational statistics are as 


i follows: 




Presbyterian 




Z5G Lutheran 


14 


Episcopalian 




274 Christian Science 


35 


Congregational 




180 Friends 




10 


Baptist 




78 Christian 


6 


Methodist 




84 Disciples 


2 


Reformed 




33 Ethical Culture 


2 


English Reformed 


1 No preference 


5 


Unitarian 




5Q Swedenborgian 


1 


Roman Catholic 




28 Church of Christ 


3 


Jewish 




34 Covenanter 


1 


Jewish Reformed 


1 United Brethren 


1 


Universalist 




11 
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The distribution of the students in the required courses 
of the first two years is stated herewith: 
First Semester 







No. of 


No. of j 


Average 






students 


sections 


size 


In 


1 English 


357 


15 


24 


Required 


1 Latin 


354 


16 


22 


Courses 


1 Mathematics 


356 


14 


25 




1 Greek 


6 


1 


6 




1 French 


147 


7 


21 




A French 


74 


3 


25 




French 


27 


2 


14 




1 German 


136 


7 


19 




A German 


75 


4 


19 




B German 


50 


2 


25 




1 History 


337 


12 


28 




A Physics 


70 


1+quiz 






A Chemistry 


193 


1+quiz 





The elective courses having the largest numbers (45 
or more) are as follows: 

First Semester Second Semester 



Course 


Number 


Course 


Numb 


Largest Art A 


61 


ArtD 


92 


Electives " C 


63 


Biology AA 


83 


Biology A 


95 


Economics AA 


208 


Economics A 


217 


EE 


56 


E 


96 


" F 


88 


English A 


52 


English BB 


72 


" B 


71 


" FF 


137 


« F 


160 


" JJ 


121 


" J 


144 


French CC 


54 


French C 


84 


German DD 


46 


German D 


64 


Geology AA 


80 


Geology A 


113 


History H 


51 


History G 


56 


Physiology B 


93 


Latin A 


64 


Psychology A 


272 


Political Sci. A 


52 


E 


128 


Psychology B 


76 


" F 


45 


D 


60 
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Student-Hours Work. 



1st semester 



Art 

Astronomy 

Bible 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Economics 

English 

French 

Geology 

German 

Greek 

History 

Italian 

Latin 

Mathematics 

Music 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Physiology 

Political Sci. 

Psychology 

Spanish 




8 

1 

__ 6 

125 14 

463 5 

44 19 

603 2 

18 21 

_:; 3 

436 7 

87 16 

608 4 

112 15 

36 20 

71 17 

136 11 

16 22 



2d semester Total for year 




8 1691 10 
96 22 



Candidates for Degree. The number of candidates 
for the degree this year is 242, not including 3 candi- 
dates whose diplomas are to be dated 1914. 



Seniors In September, 1911, the class numbered 
Of these, there were graduated in 1914 8 
Of these, there were transferred to 1916 9 
Of these, there were withdrawn 64 



306 



81 



Admitted since 1911 



81 225 
17 



242 
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Of 242 candidates for the degree 41 took one subject 
through 4 years and another through at least 4 years. 

64 took one subject through 4 years or more (equiva- 
lent 8H year courses). 

43 took one subject through 3 years (or equivalent 6j^ 
year courses). 

83 took one subject through 4 years or more and at 
least 1 other subject through 3 years. 

11 scattered widely. 

Conditions. With reference to the new rule for 
graduation requiring }£ of the marks to be above C: 

38 Sophomores were below graduation grade. 

46 Sophomores who were above graduation grade 
first semester had bad or questionable records first year. 

Of the 38 Sophomores below graduation grade, 25 had 
bad or questionable records first year, 13 had good 
records. 

162 students now in college have conditions. 

384 students now in college have conditions now or 
have had them at some time since coming to college. 

689 students in college have never had a deficiency. 

Ella McCaleb, 
Dean. 

May 1, 1915. 
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To the Trustees of Vassar College: 

I have the honor to present the report of the Treasurer for the 
year ending June 30th, 1915, together with the certificate of Bebbing- 
ton, Higson & Co., of New York, chartered accountants. 

Permit me to call your attention to the fact that unusual expendi- 
tures this summer for the upkeep and improvement of the plant, 
charged to income for the current year, will make the balance from 
the year's operations materially less than that shown under Schedule 
No. 1 of this report. 

HERBERT R. GURNEY. 

Treasurer. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
September 28, 1915. 
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AUDITORS' CERTIFICATE 

New York City, 
July 30th, 1915. 
To the Trustees of Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: 

We have audited the books and accounts of the College, for the 
fiscal year ended June 30th, 1915, and hereby certify them to be 
correct and in accordance with the annexed accounts. 

The investments of the Trust Funds were verified by properly 
authenticated certificates as at June 30th, 1915. 

BEBBINGTON, HIGSON & CO. 

Chartered Accountants, 

Auditors. 
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SCHEDULE No. 1 

SUMMARY OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE FOR 
THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30th, 1915 

Income on Account of Current Purposes: 

As per Schedule No. 3 $349,153.81 

Donations on account of New Buildings, etc 104,590.90 



$453,744.71 
Expenditure on Account of Current Purposes: 
As per Schedule No. 4 $269,345.54 

Expenditure on Account of New Buildings and Equipment: 

As per Schedule No. 5 $127,315.60 

$396,661.14 



Balance for the year to reduce Current Deficit $57,083.57 

SCHEDULE No. 2 

REVENUE ACCOUNT AS AT JUNE 30th, 1915 

Deficit as at June 30th, 1914 $ 65,572.29 

Balance from Income and Expenditure 

for the year, as per Schedule No. 1 . . $57,083 . 57 
Increase in Supply Inventories 9,033.42 



66,116.99 
Surplus as at June 30th, 1915 $ 544.70 
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ASSETS 
Current: 

Cash in Bank and on Hand: 

For Current Purposes $ 

Students' Accounts Receivable.. 

Supplies, as per Inventories 

Accounts Receivable 



Deferred: 
Cash in Banks: 

For Deferred Purposes 

Premium on Bonds 

Book Funds Overdrawn 

Observatory Stereo Comparator. 



VASSAR 
BALANCE SHEET 



80 120.95 

11,767.34 

18,686.88 

2,165.20 



$2,780.24 

14,285.22 

378.77 

1,000.00 



$62,740.37 



$18,444.23 



Property or Plant Capital: 

Grounds, Buildings and Equipment, $3,701,020.34 
Less: Investment of Trust Funds 

in Dormitories 138,000. 00 



Investments and Cash of Trust Funds: 

Securities, as per Schedule No. 9, $1,529,701.80 

Dormitory Buildings 138,000. 00 

Cash in Banks 9,347. 19 

Due from Current Funds 7,020.57 

Accrued Interest on Bonds 623.26 

$1,684,692.82 
Less: Discount on Bonds 17,567.00 



$81,184.60 



$3,563,020.34 



$1,667,125.82 



$5,311,330.76 
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COLLEGE 
AS AT JUNE 30th, 1915 

LIABILITIES 
Current: 

Audited Vouchers Payable $ 15,071.49 

Students' Credit Accounts 1,538.38 

Certificates of Deposit 1,262.46 

Due to Trust Fund Income 7,020.57 



$24,892.90 



Deferred: 

Liquidating Fund Balances: 

As per Schedule No. 6 $ 34,487.00 

Application Fees 21,260.00 

$55,747.00 

Revenue Account: 

Surplus as per Schedule No. 2 544. 70 

$81,184.60 



Plant Capital $3,563,020. 34 

Trust Funds: 

Endowments $1,164,608.47 

Scholarships and Fellowships... 413,954.67 

Special 62,562. 68 

Held on behalf of Maids' Club 

House Committee 26,000.00 

As per Schedule No. 7 $1,667,125.82 

$5,311,330.76 
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SCHEDULE No. 8 

INCOME ON ACCOUNT OF CURRENT PURPOSES 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 80th, 1015 

Tuition: 

General $166,685.00 

Music 10,820.00 

Miscellaneous 8,742. 26 

$181,107.26 

Subsistence and Maintenance: 

Receipts for Board $268,148.40 

Receipts for Rooms 118,124.54 

Receipts for Laundry 5,287. 51 

Receipts for Infirmary 6,128. 82 

$807,688.86 
Expenditure, per Schedule No. 4. . . . 820,867.88 



$76,770.08 



Business Departments: 

Store — net credit $1,404.70 

Stationery — net credit 8,754. 24 

Garden—net credit 504.21 

$5,668.15 
Le$a: Farm— net cost. 1,460. 17 



[ISCELLANEOUS: 

Including Rentals,Bank Interest, Tele- 
phone receipts, P. O. Boxes, etc. . . 

Special Gifts appropriated 

Application Fees forfeited. 


$8,841.74 
2,754.22 
2,020.00 


$4,202.98 






$18,115.06 
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From Trust Funds: 

Endowments $55,492.80 

Scholarships and Fellowships 17,465.29 

Special 3,250.84 



As per Schedule No. 7 $76,208.43 

Less: Annuities $1,171.80 

Maids' Club House Fund 
Income, paid to 
Committee 1,170. 00 2,841 . 80 



$73,866.63 
$349,153.81 
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SCHEDULE No. 4 

EXPENDITURE ON ACCOUNT OF CURRENT PURPOSES 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30th, 1915 
Instruction; 

Salaries of Professors and Instructors, $191,447.91 

Music Expenses 1,464. 49 

Miscellaneous Expenses 6,832. 27 

Library — Bindings, etc 841 . 36 

Laboratory Apparatus, Supplies and 

Expenses 3,848.87 

Lectures 1,168.37 

President's Fund 381.10 

$205,984.37 

Scholarships $18,425 . 00 

Fellowships 4,200.00 

$22,625.00 

Subsistence and Maintenance: 

Provisions, Supplies, and Expenses of 

Dormitories $184,495.39 

Laundry Expenses 11,443. 36 

Infirmary Expenses 7,621 . 13 

Expenses and Supplies for Buildings, 

other than Dormitories 12,804 . 25 

Upkeep and Improvement of Grounds, 13,314 . 88 

Repairs and Improvement of Buildings 10,709 . 66 
Steam, Electric, and Water Plants: 

Expenses of Operating, $52,099.54 

Repairs and Improve- 
ments 13,893.36 65,992.90 

Insurance 7,766 . 31 

Interest on Dormitory Investment. . . 6,720.00 

$320,867.88 
Less: Subsistence Receipts, per Sched- 
ule No. 3 397,638.86 

Net Credit carried to Income $76,770.98 
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Administration and General Expenses: 

Salaries of Officers $13,900.00 

Wages of General Employes 12,831.47 

Printing, Stationery, Postage and Sun- 
dry Expenses 10,014.45 

$36,745.02 
Expenditure of Gifts for Special Current Pur- 
poses 3,000.25 

$260,345.54 
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SCHEDULE No. 5 

EXPENDITURE ON ACCOUNT OF PERMANENT IM- 
PROVEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30th. 1915 

Buildings: 

Taylor Hall $101,997.79 

Metcalf Pavilion 2.593.11 

Main Parlor Restoration 400 . 00 



$104,990.90 



New Equipment: 

Pianos $6,500.00 

Laboratory Apparatus 3,597. 35 

Museum Apparatus 839.01 

Furnituie 2,373.35 

Sundries 245.00 

Library Books 4,955.00 



Improvements: 

New Walks $2,701.51 

Automatic Telephone System 372.28 

Fire Mains 741.20 



$18,509.71 



$3,814.99 



$127,315.60 
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SCHEDULE No. 6 

LIQUIDATING FUNDS AS AT JUNE 30th, 1915 

Greek Fund $ 400.00 

Ella McCaleb Cottage Donation 184.03 

Taylor Hall Equipment Donation 137.68 

J. W. Metcalf Donation 17,406.89 

Living Endowment Fund 1,300. 00 

Lawrence Fund 699.50 

Class of 1908 Gift 2,040.00 

Guest Room Gift 14. 16 

Van Allen Suspense Fund 100. 00 

Museum Trust Fund 961.53 

Art Gallery Trust Fund 2,544.04 

Maids' Club House Fund 65.00 

Mary Home Fund 2,164.84 

Art Building Fund 1,000.00 

Students' Aid Fund 400.00 

Students' Loan Fund 2,796.46 

Infirmary Equipment Fund 96.55 

Marine Biological Laboratory Fund 5. 00 

Art Gift 100.00 

J. M. Taylor Special Fund 27.55 

Book Fund 224.84 

Improvement of Campus 1,300.00 

Exchange Professorship Fund 412.08 

Fiftieth Anniversary Fund 100.00 

English Department Fund 5.95 

Total $34,487.00 
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SCHEDULE No. 8 

TRUST FUNDS AS AT JUNE 30th, 1915 

Income 

Endowment Funds: Principal Balance 

Repair Fund $141,545.11 

John Guy Vassar Chair of Modern Lan- 
guages 40,048.67 

John Guy Vassar General Fund 42,112 83 

John Guy Vassar Chair of Natural History 40,000.00 

John Guy Vassar Chair of Music 20,430.01 

John Guy Vassar Chair of Art 20,057.33 

John Guy Vassar Laboratory Fund 10,000.00 

Matthew Vassar, Jr., Chair of Greek and 

Latin 40,999.99 

Matthew Vassar, Jr., Chair of Physics and 

Chemistry 42,897.57 

Vassar Brothers' Laboratory Fund 11,920.94 

Library, Art, and Cabinet Fund 50,737.76 

Lecture Fund 50,636.58 

Educational Endowment Fund 100,028.09 

Frederick F. Thompson Chair of Political 

Science 75,000.00 

J. P. Girard Cabinet Fund 2,000.00 

J. P. Girard, Chair of Natural History 19,515.13 

James M. Taylor Endowment Fund 77,000.00 

Maria Mitchell Endowment Fund 50,403.23 

Special Endowment Fund 826,565 . 26 

$1,161,898.50 
Profit on Securities 2,709.97 

Total $1,164,608.47 

Fellowships and Scholarships: 

Adolph Sutro Fellowship $20,000 .00 $ 571 . 53 

Babbott Fellowship 10,000.00 842.00 

Vassar Students' Aid Society Fellowship.. 10,000.00 234.08 

Matthew Vassar, Jr., Scholarship 51,008.91 137.32 

Fox Memorial Scholarship 6,000.00 
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SCHEDULE No. 8— (Com'O 
TRUST FUNDS AS AT JUNE 80th, 1915— (Can't) 

Income 
Principal Balance 
Fellowships and Scholarships: — (Con't) 

H. W. Lyman Scholarship $6,000.00 

J. W. Merrill Fund Scholarship 10,007 . 46 $123 . 65 

C. P. Stanton Memorial No. 1 Scholarship, 1,002.40 94.42 

C. P. Stanton Memorial No. 2 Scholarship, 915.26 

H. D. Gould No. 1 Scholarship 8,000.00 

H. D. Gould No. 2 Scholarship 8,000.00 

H. D. Gould No. 8 Scholarship 10,000.00 

R. H. McDonald Scholarship 6,000.00 

J. H. Raymond Scholarship 6,895.85 

E. W. Barringer Scholarship 8,000.00 

A. Beadle Scholarship 6,018.69 

C. M. Buckingham Scholarship 8,000.00 

C. Huntington Scholarship 7,978. 80 1,551.85 

L. M. Buckmaster Scholarship 739.81 90.79 

C. M. Eckert Scholarship 6,310. 20 

F. H. Rawson Scholarship 6,000.00 

K. M. Spring Scholarship 6,000.00 

M. C. Perry Scholarship 6,000.00 

P. C. Cole Scholarship 6,685.60 662.72 

L. W. Stedman Scholarship 10,000.00 142.00 

Western Scholarship 6,200.06 

Irvington Scholarship 10,000.00 

Tarrytown Scholarship 10,000.00 

Connecticut Scholarship 6,169.76 

H. E. Hersey Scholarship 6,000.00 

Hersey Association Scholarship 5,000.00 

JT. E. Johnson Scholarship 10,000.00 

M. E. Monroe Scholarship 11,009.80 154.43 

E. Ferry Memorial Scholarship 8,000.00 

Watkins-Elting Scholarship 8,000. 00 

L. V. K. Beach Memorial Scholarship 8,000.00 

Mary Olmstead Scholarship 2,458.70 118.67 
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SCHEDULE No. 8— (Con'O 
TRUST FUNDS AS AT JUNE 30th. 1915— (Con't) 

Income 

Principal Balance 
Fellowships and Scholarships: — (Con't) 

Class of 1896 Scholarship $10,233 . 20 $484 . 34 

G. D. and R. I. Abbott Scholarship 8,000.00 

E. L. G. McMahon Scholarship 7,106 .00 386 . 27 

Mary C. Dodge Scholarship 10,024.00 73.93 

May E. Shepard Scholarship 8,000.00 

William Mitchell Aid Fund 1,002.40 47.44 

S. Munson Fund 2,025.00 123.41 

Auxiliary Fund 50,793.28 

$408,083.68 $5,288.85 

Profit on Securities 582.14 

Total $408,665.82 $5,288.85 

Special Funds: 

Walworth Memorial Fund $ 544.58 

W. L. Dean Fund 1,123.22 

Ermine A. Smith Memorial Fund 1,000.00 $ 71.45 

C. E. Finch Fund 500.00 74.51 

Helen Kate Furness Prize Fund 1,000.00 1.61 

F. L. Coleman Fund 1,000.00 158.78 

F. A. Wood Fund 6.055.71 

V. S. Brownell Prize Fund 4,000.00 189. 32 

E. E. Dana Fund 1,375.00 30.03 

Wm. B. Millard Fund 200.00 9.46 

Benjamin Estes Memorial Fund 1,500.00 38. 02 

Cora R. Canfield Fund 1,000.00 70.76 

E. G. Robinson Loan Fund 946.88 180.54 

Janet M. Peck Annuity 5,000. 00 

L. L. Iddings Annuity 10,000.00 

President's Fund 10,000.00 588. 13 

Class of 1870 Chemistry Book Fund 325.00 137.85 

Class of 1888 Library Book Fund 292.03 
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SCHEDULE No. *— (Can't) 

TRUST FUNDS AS AT JUNE 30th, 1915— (Can't) 

Income 
Principal Balance 
Special Funds: — Con't 

Class of 1911 Library Endowment $4,000.00 $52.89 

Library Endowment 1,544 . 00 

History Endowment 1,003.45 8. 19 

Observation Publication Endowment 2,000.00 49.65 

Ethics Endowment 1,000.00 73.92 

Biology Periodical Fund 488.46 

Mathematical Fund 1,881. 17 

Hansard's Parliamentary Debates Fund 1,081 . 46 

Greek Fund 2,020.00 47.11 

Total $ 60,830.96 $1,731.72 

Maids' Club House Endowment $26,000.00 

Total as per Schedule No. 7 $1,660,105.25 $7,020.57 
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SCHEDULE No. 9 

SECURITIES JUNE 80th, 1915 

STQCKS 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R., 410 shares pre!., $ 41,000.00 

Farmers & Manufacturers National Bank, 50 shares. . . 5,000.00 

Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Company 4,050. 00 

Lehigh Valley R. R., 647 shares, $50 per share 32,350 . 00 

Lehigh & New York R. R., 116 shares preferred 11,600.00 



$ 94,000.00 



BONDS 

Adams Express Company $ 30,000. 00 

American Dock & Improvement Company 24,000.00 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R 10,000.00 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R 35,000.00 

Broadway & 7th Avenue R. R 10,000.00 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, notes 20,000.00 

Chicago & Alton R. R 45,000.00 

Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul C. &. P. Div., 1st Mortgage . 10,000.00 

Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul, Convertible 8,600. 00 

Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul, Lac. & Dav. Div., 1st Mort., 5,000 . 00 

Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul, Puget Sound & Willapa H'b'r, 40,000.00 

Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul, Wis., & Minn. Div., 1st Mort., 10,000 . 00 

Chicago & Northwestern Ry., Equip. Trust 40,000.00 

Chicago & Nwn. Ry., St. L., Peoria & Nwn., 1st Mort. 25,000.00 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R. R., 1st Mort 7,000. 00 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha Ry., Debenture. . . 11,000.00 

Chicago & Western Indiana R. R 10,000. 00 

City of Bayonne 18,000.00 

City of Gloversville 6,000.00 

City of Jersey City 50,000.00 

City of Montreal 20,000.00 

City of New York Dock 2,500.00 

City of New York Revenue 30,000.00 
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SCHEDULE No. 9— (Con't) 

SECURITIES JUNE 30th. 1915— (Con't) 

BONDS 

City of Schenectady $ 5,000. 00 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis R. R 10,000.00 

Consolidated Gas. Convertible 10,000. 00 

Delaware & Hudson Equipment Notes 5,000. 00 

General Electric Company 30,000.00 

International Harvester 5,000. 00 

Interboto Rapid Transit Company 20,000. 00 

Iowa Central R. R 4,000.00 

Kentucky Central R. R 2,000.00 

Kings County Electric Light & Power Company 9,000. 00 

Lake Erie & Western R. R., 1st Moitgage 12,000. 00 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Debenture 20,000. 00 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Notes 10,000.00 

Long Island R. R., Unified Mortgage 30,000. 00 

Louisville & Nashville R. R., Monon Collateral 25,000.00 

Louisville & Nashville, Series A. Equipments 33,000.00 

Louisville & Nashville General 15,000.00 

Louisville & Nashville Unified 5,000. 00 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R., 1st Consolidated 10,000.00 

Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western R. R., Mich Div. . . 6,000.00 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 1st Mortgage 20,000.00 

New York Central & H. R. R. R., Equipment Trusts . . 65,000 . 00 

N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R., B & A. Equipment Trusts 20,000. 00 

New York Central & Hudson R. R., Convert., Deb. . . . 25,000 . 00 

New York, New Haven & Hartford, Convert., Deb.. . . 20,000.00 

New York & Westchester Lighting Company 35,000. 00 

Northern Railroad of New Jersey 10,000.00 

Ohio Southern R. R., Detroit Southern Branch 2,000. 00 

Pennsylvania R. R., General Ft. Equipt.* 10,000.00 

Sante Fe, Prescott & Phoenix R. R., 1st Mortgage 8,000.00 

St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern R. R 50,000.00 

Seaboard Air Line Railway, Refunding 26,000. 00 

Southern Pacific Ry., Series A, Equipt. 20,000.00 
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SCHEDULE No. *—(Con f t) 

SECURITIES JUNE 30th, 1915— (Con't) 

BONDS 

Southern Railway, 1st Consolidated $ 30,000.00 

State of Colorado 400.00 

United States Steel Corporation £4,000. 00 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co., 1st Mortgage & Col., 4,000.00 
Western Union Telegraph Company 10,000 . 00 

$1,112,500.00 

Mortgages $323,201.80 

Total as per Balance Sheet $1,529,701 . 80 
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